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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


are readily 


IL 
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PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars... It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues .. . 


Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 
—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 
—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 
COMPOSITE — it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
CLAY late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
a REE form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
mane cate detail 
% —it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 
—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
LEAN « NON.POISONOUS ANTISEPI indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
ALWAYS SOF AND PLASIC » fOR against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 
—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 

Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 

456Z—- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


N EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 


Write for circular showing “‘Things to Make”? with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. . Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Dear Classroom Teacher: 


) | AMERICAN CHILDHOOD’S new Coupon Service has been received most en- 


thusiastically by a great many subscribers . . . Have you taken advantage of it? 


Each month various teaching aids, literature and samples are offered in the Coupon 


Service — a new service created to make your teaching job easier. 


On pages 60-61 you'll find a list of these items. Select the items you would like to 
receive. Clip each coupon individually, put them in an envelope and mail to the Coupon 


Service, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


We'll take care of your requests as soon as we receive them. 


THE EDITOR 


SPRAY -- PROTECT -- ENHANCE 
SCHOOLROOM ITEMS . . . with PLASTI-LAC 


PLASTI-LAC SPRAY — the crystal- 
clear, flexible, water-proof, plastic 
spray —is the perfect handicraft 
accessory in the classroom. Spray 
on automatically, as_ illustrated.: 
Brightens, preserves, strengthens 
children’s working models. Keeps 
art work from smudging. Protects 
book bindings from dirt, water and 
wear. Economical too—goes a long 
way. Order yours NOW! Only 
$1.95 each. (Less in quantity.) 


BRIGHTEN, STRENGTHEN, 
PROTECT PAPER MODELS 


WATERPROOF BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION [Please send........ cans of PLASTI-LAC SPRAY and bill. | 


C) Please send complete information and price list | 


Newark 5, N. J. ADDRESS 


GRUMBACHER 


“A017" 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


10 
50 .75 


WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


28 0 35 40 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


M. GRUMBACHER 


me New York ¥. 


487 West 33rd St. 


PENCIL SHARPENER 


Backed by a Full 
YEAR’S GUARANTEE 
FREE: Write for our Educational 
book “Your Pencil Sharpener” to 
improve use of pencil sharpeners 
in your school. Specify BOSTON 
when ordering pencil sharpeners. 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO; 


CAMDEN, N. J, 


Also manufacturers of 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Hunt 
Pens 


WRITE 


FOR 
CATALOG 


For Children’s Hour, Bailey, Platt & 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Instead of mem- 
orizing a set play, I should 
like to have my children 
dramatize some the 
stories they have been read- 
ing. What do you think of 
the idea? Can you give me 
suggestions? 

Answer: I am delighted that you 
are getting your children to create an 
idea rather than just memorize 
words. Keep the setting, properties, 
costumes (if you have them) very 
simple. Have the children divide the 
story into scenes or acts. The chil- 
dren should try out the parts, and 
as you know, the best stories for 
acting are those that are full: of 
action. In November, children have 
delighted in dramatizing ‘“Hia- 
watha,” “How Corn First Came,” 
“The Boy Hero of Harlem.” The 
following outline has been taken 
from one of our good courses of 
study. 

1. Story must be told dramat- 
ically by teacher. 

2. There must be a motive for 
dramatizing. 

3. Discuss characters, 
properties, with children. 

4. Discuss choice of people with 
children. 

5. Division of stories into acts 
and scenes by children. 

6. Conversation — dramatization 
brings out proper sentence structure. 

7. Criticism of the class on re- 
sults. 

8. Standards to raise for next 
performance. 


places, 


Question: Could you please 

suggest some good Thanks- 

giving stories for use in a 

rural school? 

Answer: Turkey’s Nest,” 
Lindsay, More Mother Stories, Platt 
& Munk; “The First Thanksgiving,” 


The Story Hour, Wiggin, Houghton 
| Mifflin; ‘‘Who Ate Dollie’s Dinner,” 


Vor Children’s Hour, Bailey, Platt & 
Munk; “Story of Ruth and Naomi,” 


Munk; “The Wheat Field,” The 
Golden Windows, Richards, Little 
Brown; ““The Ears of Corn,” Grimm, 
Good Stories for Great Holidays, 
Houghton. 


Question: My children do 

quite a bit of outside read- 

ing — Could you give me 

any suggestions for check- 

ing up a library period? 

Answer: As soon as pupils have 
learned to read with care, a period 
should be set apart, at least once a 
week for promoting habits of inde- 
pendent reading for pleasure. At 
first, the teacher may need to di- 
rect pupils during this period, en- 
ticing them to the library table, 
giving a brief outline of some in- 
teresting story, or throwing out a 
comment or suggestion here and 
there as to how to get the best out 
of books. After a period of strictly 
independent silent reading by the 
children, the teacher may plan 
various ways of following up their 
readings. 

1. Some of the children may care 
to describe the people in the story 
or book they have read — how 
they dressed, when and where they 
lived, what they looked like, etc. 
children may 
list on paper the characters men- 
tioned in the story with a descrip- 
tive word after each one, viz: 

King Midas selfish 

3. Some children may 
discuss their story or book with the 
other children and with the teacher, 
bringing out why the story hap- 
pened, who wrote it, how they liked 
the characters, the most exciting 


2. Some care to 


care to 


incident, how they would have 
ended the story, etc. 
4. Other children may care to 


outline only a part of this story to 
the class, perhaps up to the most 
exciting part, then read that part in 
the exact words of the author. 

5. Other children may care to 
list in sequence the five most ex- 
citing incidents in the story. 
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THANKS! 


Yes, thanks for responding 
so quickly and with such en- 
thusiasm to our “HELP 
WANTED” message in the 


September issue. 


The suggestions which you 
sent in are just what we needed 
to begin organizing our new 
teaching aid booklet on Paper 
Seulpturing. 


Our Help Wanted Sign is still 
out, so keep those ideas coming 
in! We need many more sug- 
gestions from all you teachers 
to make the Paper Sculpturing 
booklet as complete and useful 
as possible. 


Thanks again to you who 
have already replied. And to 
those of you from whom we 
haven’t heard as yet, remem- 
ber, our offer still stands —- a 
beautiful pair of Eversharp 
“600” Pinking Shears for the 
person who sends in an idea 
which is published. 


Mai) to: 
THE ACME SHEAR CO., 
Advertising Dept., 

Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


| 
MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise '’s carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS.. Inc. 

1020-22 Oak Street. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
TAKING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For details write American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


6. And still other children may 
care to illustrate the story by a 
series of drawings, explaining the 
pictures later to the class. 

7. And a lively discussion is 
always vital as to “What part of 
the story did you most enjoy?” 
“What kind of story is it?” ““‘Who 
is the author of the story?” “Do 
you know more stories like it?” 
“Did John make the characters 
real)” “Did he make us see the 
pictures?” “Did he make you want 
to read the book)” 


Question: I have Bulletin 
Board responsibility for the 


month of November. Your 
suggestions for several 
changes on an _ attractive 


arrangement to take care of 

holidays, etc., will be greatly 

appreciated. 

Answer: A varied and changing 
approach to the subject matter is 
always refreshing to children. May I 
list some suggestions: 

Things We have Made 

Plans for our Thanksgiving Party 

Questions for Class to Answer 

Topics for class Discussion 

Items of Interest 

Pictures and News Clippings 

Interesting Stories and Poems 

Needs for our Thanksgiving Unit 

Plans for Our Own Radio Pro- 
gram 

Cartoons we have Drawn 

Picture Stories of the 
Thanksgiving 

Riddles to guess — based on Food 
to be found on Thanksgiving Table. 


First 


Question: I am working on a 
project in reading for my 
third grade. Can you suggest 
interesting activities? 
Answer: 
|. A class newspaper 

2. A class magazine 

3. A Class Bulletin 

4. Developing units on Holland 
or China 

5. Newspaper Reading 

6. Making a scrap book 
pictures and clippings 

7. Our Travel Club 

8. Reports on Communication — 
Indian Life; Industry 
9. Stories of Biography 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather—even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure §. 
on the nib. Flo-master Inks—in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 
mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


~including Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts ® Maps, Games, Decorations * 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. © Lining Black- F 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


Flo-master 
School Bulletin 
illustrates 

¢ scores of ways 

Z teachers are 
using the 
Flo-master in 
schoolroom instruction and activities, 
Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. AC-3 
153 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 11, N.Y. 


FREE! 
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Uses of Corn 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The colonists of long ago 
Learned from Indians how to grow 


Indian corn in pioneer days; 
Now it’s used in various ways! 
Much 


More is 


day, 


to ship away; 


is eaten fresh each 


canned 


We grind corn to make cornmeal, 
Some we sack and some we seal; 


Meal is used for mush or bread, 
Griddle cakes and shortening bread. 


Cereals, of many makes: 


Grits, and crispy breakfast flakes. 


Cereals, are often handy 


For our cookies, cake and candy. 


Hominy so smooth and white 
Is a special food delight! 


Buttered pop-corn’s fine to eat; 


Pop-corn-balls are hard to beat! 


Cooking oils are pressed from seed, 
Likewise salad oils we need. 


Facial soaps are made from oil, 
And laundry soaps for dirt and soil. 


Syrup from corn is very handy 


In making jellies, jam and candy. 
Cooking starch so smooth and right 


Is made from corn that’s sweet and 
white. 


Fodder corn the farmer plows 
Is fed to chickens, hogs, and cows. 


And the silos that you’ve seen 
Are filled with corn that’s cut up 
green. 


Our mattresses we sometimes stuff 
With corn plants that are not too 
rough. 


Paper’s made from corn plants, too; 
So is postage gum, or glue. 


Indian corn a big part plays 
In our living, now-a-days! 


March 3, i879. 
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Technical Sergeant 
Robert S. Kennemore, VSMC 
Medal of Honor 


Under His Foot, the Live Grenade 


: MACHINE GUN belonged to E Company, 
Second Battalion, Seventh Marines. It was un- 
der the command of Technical Sergeant Robert 
Sidney Kennemore. 


It was busy. For on this November night 
fanatical Red masses were swamp- 
ing Marine defense positions north 

of Yudam-ni. 

4 Fighting was close and desper- 
ate. Fifteen yards in front of the gun, a Red 
soldier raised his body briefly and sent a gre- 
nade into the air. It landed squarely among the 


crew. In a split second, Sergeant Kennemore 
had covered it with his foot. 


There was a violent, muffled explosion, but 
not a man was hurt. Not a man except Sergeant 
Kennemore. He had given both his legs to save 


his comrades’ lives. 


“When I was on active duty,” says Sergeant 
Kennemore, “I sometimes wondered if people 
back home cared as much about stopping Reds 
as we did. Now that I’m a civilian, I know they 
do. And one proof is that so many of my neigh- 
bors are investing in E Bonds for our country’s 
defense. Believe me, I know how important that 
defense is. So I’m investing, too, just as I hope 
you are!” 

* * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. And aver- 
age 3% interest, compounded semiannually when held 
to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically 
go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. To- 
day, start investing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan; you can sign up to 
save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with 


U. S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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This child’s symbol or scheme for an 

animal varies in color and detail 

(notice the udders and pigtails) to 

differentiate between cows, pigs and 

the dog. He places the sky above the 

clouds, which is a natural concept at 
this age. 


Though this child is still on a “‘base 

line,”’’ she experienced a vital concept 

in her development while creating 

this picture — The concept of over- 
lapping. 


This child is obviously more familiar with dogs and barns than he is with 
cows. As he learns more about cows, his concept will become more enriched. 


ful effects of busy work is upon 
creative growth. It destroys the 
child’s_ self-confidence in his own 
work and ideas by establishing a 
false sense of accomplishment. When 
asked to create something of his 
own he feels incompetent, since he 
cannot achieve the same degree of 
success as was possible with the 
ready-drawn, adult-conceived image 
of the previous day. 

Busy work, if it must be called 
that, can be meaningful. The 
time needed to trace a drawing 
and run it off on the ditto machine 
can be used to advantage in plan- 
ning creative, meaningful and edu- 
cationally sound activities in place 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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This boy knows all about the farm, for he lives on one. He helped the other 
children to know more about farms by explaining in detail everything included 
in his picture. 


Busy Work 
Can Be Meaningful! 


ROBERT KAUPELIS 
Art Consultant, Allegany Central School, Allegany, New York 


A VISITING principal who had 
been observing one of our first 
grades asked the teacher, “What 
do you do for busy work?”’ He was 
very surprised at her reply, “We 
don’t co busy work, all of our work 
is constructive.” It was difficult 
for him to understand how it was 
possible to conduct a classroom 
without busy work or workbooks. 
With all of the research that has 
been done in the area of psychology, 
child development and the learning 
process it is difficult to understand 
why teachers and administrators 
still persist in the use of busy work. 

Busy work is usually in the form 
of a workbook, dittoed or mimeo- 
graphed sheet to be filled in or 
colored by the children. Work of this 
nature is an excuse for good sound 
teaching, however, those who de- 
pend on this unstable crutch can 


usually list reasons why it is import- 
ant, necessary and justifiable. The 
arguments for it sound something 
like this: It is important sight work. 
It is necessary to keep the children 
occupied while the teacher prepares 


the register and the days lessons. 
It teaches the children to color and 
learn the names of the colors. It is 
important for motor control, the 


children must stay within the 
lines. It keeps children busy when 
they are not doing “regular work.” 

Of all these, the only one that 
might have some justification is the 
preparation of records and _ this 
could be resolved by shortening the 
school day, allowing the children 
to be at home, perhaps doing some- 
thing constructive, while the teach- 
ers prepare these records. (There 
are many teachers who would not 
have to resort to this.) The meaning 
of all the other points is vague and 
the results in terms of child growth 
and development are most doubtful. 
It has been fairly well established by 
Victor Lowenfeld, and others, that 
this type of busy work actually 
does more harm than good. This 
type of work is conceived by an 
adult whose creativity and imagina- 
tion was probably stifled years 
previously by the same type of 
busy work. Is it fair to force this 
stifled and inhibited concept of an 
adult on the spontaneous, creative 
and imaginative minds of our chil- 
dren? Simply keeping children busy 
cannot be justified in terms of 
current educational objectives. Ac- 
tivity with no apparent objective or 
goal is meaningless. The most harm- 


Terry drew a very large barn and also showed that cows have horns. He is 
beginning to leave the concept of the base line, and his sky already meets 
the earth. 
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Every school watches its bud- 
get these days. The art department 
thinks twice before spending money. 
One kind of paper which is a must 
with us, however, is beautiful pure 
white mounting paper, size 24x36 
inches. It is expensive, but we use a 
piece to mount a picture size 12x18 
inches. When the exhibit is taken 
down, we use the same mounts for 
pictures 18x24 inches in size. The 
larger pictures cover the pin pricks 
made by the smaller pictures. Then 
we use them again in dark sections 
of the hall where the pin pricks 
don’t show too much. And finally 
they are placed in a pile for children 
to use as they wish. 

Joan, Margot and Janet quickly 
pasted four of them together to 
make a mural. This is the first step 
in giving children the opportunity 
to make a mural. The teacher sees 


to it that the necessary material is on 
hand. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Three Girls Paint a Mural 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


The soiled, pin-pricked mounts 
are better than new paper. Children 
use it more freely. They don’t stiffen 
up and try to be too neat and careful. 


The second requirement for mural 
making is floor space where the 
paper can be spread out. The next 
job for the teacher then is to plan 
the work in her room so that there 
is space, for mural makers. Usually 
desks can be moved around and 
crowded together if necessary. 

These three girls work very 
quickly. Their work has spirit. 
First they quickly sketch in a few 
lines for the plan. No one needs to 
remind them to paint some things 
large. They sense that large things 
help a mural. These girls do not 
make the common mistake of hav- 
ing all dark values or all light values. 
They have a good amount of dark 
to give accent to the light. 

Illustration I — Margot watches 
Janet. She may compliment her or 
give her a_ suggestion. 

Illustration 2 — Janet watches 
Joan paint around the angel. It 
seemed risky to Janet when Joan 
painted black lines around the 
angel to make it show off. 

Illustration 3 -— The left end of 
the mural. How free and simple and 
interesting in pattern. 

Illustration 4 — The boys come 
over and add their comments. All 
are keenly interested. 

Illustration 5 — The girls pin it 
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in the hall. The teacher needs to see 
to it that there is a wire where 
children can bang the mural so that 
they can see how it will look hanging. 
Sometimes they paint on it as it 
hangs in a vertical position. They 
can then walk off and see how 
it looks at a distance. They are 
able to see where they should add a 
little black paint or e little white or 
some other light color. 

When there is much painting to 
be done they put it on the floor 
again. They can get more painting 
done in a short time when the mural 
is on the floor. They do not have to 
watch the paint so that it doesn’t 
run. When they work on it in a 
vertical position, they usually use 
the paint thicker so that it doesn’t 
drip. 

These girls work together well. 
Often children trying to work to- 
gether quarrel and give up. When 
each wants her own way, the job 
doesn’t succeed. These girls work 
together very well. There is no 
quarreling. The job is finished in a 
very short time. The result is color- 


ful and it has a design quality. 


They can draw people well enough 
to satisfy themselves. 

The next part for the teacher is 
providing encouragement. A teacher 
cannot pretend interest. Children 
recognize pretense and _ honesty. 
The creative teacher is excited and 
thrilled with creative work pro- 
duced in her classes. The girls enjoy 
her praise and enthusiasm. The 
painting of the mural goes ahead 
with vigor. 

Christmas is in the air. The big 
tree of lovely green had just enough 
decorations to set it off. 

The mother on the right has five 
blue tears on her cheek as she holds 
the photo of her husband, who is off 
to war. 

When hung in the hall it bad un- 
der it in big red letters: 

Merry Christmas. 
The teacher’s job was not finished 
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when she encouraged the girls. A 
mural is made to hang where others 
enjoy it. It is made to add color and 
decoration to a wall. The teacher’s 
job was to find a place for the mural 
to hang and to see that it was hung. 
The quicker the mural can be hung 
after it is finished, the more. the 
enthusiasm on the part of the 
painters. It is natural for them to be 
eager to see their work hanging. 


There is no snail’s pace for the 
teacher of children age eleven. 
Creative work depends upon intense 
interest. These girls have it. 


It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to provide materials, working con- 
ditions, encouragement and exhibi- 
tions. Sometimes she needs to give 
suggestions. These three girls, how- 
ever, were entirely independent. 
They asked for no suggestions. No 
sooner was the Merry Christmas 
mural finished when they began 
painting Happy New Year. Four 
more pieces of 24x36-inch paper 
were pasted together to make a 
rectangle, size 48 inches by 72 
inches, and they were ready to paint 
another mural. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Creating Competition 


in Arithmetic 
NELLIE L. DREW 


W nen interest in arithmetic 
lags, here are some methods for 
creating competition and awakening 
a desire to excel in the subject. 

1. Write out sets of questions in 
fundamentals and problems on sep- 
arate sheets of paper. Have them 
numbered (and the answers tabu- 
lated) so they may be passed out, 
worked on and the answers checked 
quickly. You may keep score by 
rows on correct answers or have the 
boys competing against the girls. 
Two or three fill-in lessons of this 
type each week keeps interest alive, 
and adds to skill and accuracy in 
number facts and reasoning ability. 


By using this method alone I have 
had classes rate very high in tests at 
the end of the year, particularly in 
solving problems. If a_ problem 
comes up that a number of children 
attempt and fail on, great prestige is 
gained by the one who finally solves 
it for the class and is allowed to 
put his work on the board. Several 
hundred questions should be pre- 
pared and put in groups and sets to 
be ready for use throughout the 
year. 

2. Give three minute accuracy 
tests on the board, three questions 
in three minutes. Let pupils 


exchange and check each other’s 
work for correctness. 

3. If there are two or three grades 
in a building doing the same work, 
let them have a mount board for 
displaying work and have visiting 
hours once a week to compare notes 
on neatness, accuracy rating, etc. 
When Education Week approaches 
and parents are to be invited to 
see the children at work and their 
work on display, plan a_ special 
unit of work in arithmetic to be 
demonstrated while the parents are 
present and display what has been 
accomplished on the unit. This will 
keep interest going for two or three 
weeks before the visiting day ar- 
rives. 

Most schools have other visiting 
days during the year when parents 
are invited and there is an oppor- 
tunity for the same type of project 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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*Books Are Legacies’’-- 
Still Unclaimed? 


FANNIE C. HUNN 


Tue findings of research have 
greatly changed the techniques used 
in the modern classroom. The sub- 
ject-matter of the history or geogra- 
phy text book takes on added 
meaning through carefully planned 
“experiences” and work shops. Chil- 
dren work in groups or committees 
on special phases of a total problem. 


Educational literature is full of 
documentary reports of classroom 
experimentation, but too little has 
been written concerning the infor- 
mation and inspiration to be had 
from books not considered “‘supple- 
mentary” to the topic under con- 
sideration. What joy lies in wait for 
those children who discover in the 
books they read an America famil- 
iar and understandable. For in- 
stance, New England has come 
alive historically and geographically 
in many of the enjoyable and worth- 
while books recently published for 
children. Miss Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, in her FIRST ADVEN- 
TURE, holds the 6-9 year old 
reader breathless in her account of 
the little New England colonist, a 
boy who tells an exciting story of 
being lost, then found by the 
Indians with whom he lives for 
some time. 


In KING PHILIP, THE IN- 
DIAN CHIEF, Esther Averill tell- 
ing most vividly the story of a real 
king betrayed by the white man, 
presents this story of New England 
history. The events are apparently 
accurately recorded but do not 
agree in all respects with the story as 
presented in many text books. In 
this book the author takes the 
reader back completely to the days 
when Indian yells and the firing of 
colonists’ muskets were familiar 
sounds. 


For the child who loves to read, 
Lois Lenski has made practically 


every region of the United States 
take on new meaning. Thanks to her 


meticulous research for everything 
she writes, she has woven into her 
vivid, absorbing stories hundreds of 
geography facts children have tried 
to “learn” from the geography text. 
Her TEXAS TOMBOY, into which 
is woven ranch life, cowboys, and 
drouths, gives a true picture of 
Texas before machines came in to 
change the way of life on the ranch. 
In all the Lois Lenski books facts 
learned in geography take on new 
meaning and importance because 
they become the background of real 
people doing real things. In COT- 
TON IN MY SACK the life of the 
sharecropper against a background 
of Arkansas is brought vividly to 
the mind and heart of the reader. 
Her BLUE RIDGE BILLY, a story 
of farm life in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains; BAYOU SUZETTE, 
with a Louisiana background, and 
her STRAWBERRY GIRL, with 
Florida, “‘the land of sunshine and 
strawberries” as the setting, — all 
these promote greater understand- 
ing of the people of our country 
and at the same time help to 
crystalize geography facts learned in 
classroom situations. 


Not long ago it was my good 
fortune to listen to a classroom 
discussion of books between a group 
of children who had read widely 
and a teacher who not only saw the 
value in sharing reading experiences 
but knew the books the children 
were reading. That particular day 
the children had become interested 
in discovering and reporting how 
much geography and history could 
be learned from books they were 
reading “‘just for fun.” Even the 
youngest in the group seemed to 
have discovered much information 
tucked into an appealing story or 
revealed through attractive pic- 
tures. Many books obviously written 
to bring to life events of history had 
proved to be every bit as entertain- 
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ing because of their fine illustrations, 
clear type, and good dialogue. 


The rich but not too obtrusive 
background of an America we want 
children to know, the accurate 
information made secondary to a 
good story, the convincing atmos- 
phere, the skillful portrayal of 
life of children in distant places, all 
are fundamental requirements for 
children’s books. Today children 
are privileged to take extensive 
sight-seeing trips with their parents 
in the family car but so much of 
what they see are only visual 
images, without meaning or purpose. 
Yet that same landscape can be- 
come an exciting view to the chil- 
dren who have found through teach- 
er or parent guidance that “Books 
are gates to lands of pleasure.” 


As I listened to that discussion 
between children and teacher | 
heard one boy tell of a vacation 
trip with his parents through the 
South. Eagerly he reported he 
would never forget the woods or the 
cabins he saw in Tennessee for 
they were just like those he had 
read about in THIS BOY CODY by 
Leon Wilson. He added he was sure 
that if they could have stayed 
long enough or driven slower they 
might have seen Cody Capshaw up 
to one of his tricks. A little girl in 
the group who had just finished 
ZASKA OF THE BURNING 
HILLS by Alvena Secker said she 
wished she had read that book last 
summer before they drove through 
the coal towns of West Virginia. 
Today there are books to be found 
which will make any trip more 
enjoyable. As some one has said, 
“Books are bridges to adventure for 
the whole family.” 


So thanks to the hundreds of 
elementary teachers who are pro- 
viding fine programs of reading and 
thanks to the authors who have 
given us so many fascinating books 
for children. Wherever they are, 
children and books must be brought 
together if the citizens of tomorrow 
are to know their America, its 
traditions and its problems. 
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The children painted a mural of the farm. 


Art and the Farm 


DORA MARKLAND, Valley School, Maplewood, Mo. 
ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood, Mo. 
Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


The farm is always with us asa 
source of sustenance and just as it 
provides us with a variety of food, 
clothing and shelter, it provides the 
class with a great many kinds of 
inspiration and many different ideas 
for self expression. It is not sur- 
prising that children everywhere are 
studying about farms and interpret- 
ing the information in many ways. 

The children of the first grade at 
Valley School live in the city but 
many of them had been on a farm 
at some time and others had ridden 
through the country and seen the 
farms along the highway. 

The interest began when the 
children read stories about farms. 


Some of the books they read were: 

Come to the Farm by Ruth M. 
Tensen and published by Reilly Lee 
Company, illustrated by large pho- 
tographs. 

Story Pictures of Farm Work and 
Story Pictures of Farm Animals by 
John Beaty, published by Beckley 
Cardy Company and illustrated 
with photographs. 

Farm on the Hill, by Madeline D. 
Horn, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. This book is delight- 
fully illustrated by Grant Wood. 

The Life of Hugo, the Horse, by 
Anna Marie Wright and published 
by Grosset and Dunlap. 

They also had a film strip called 


A Trip to the Farm and much free 
material came to them from the 
National Dairy Council. My Friend 
the Cow was one of these written by 
Lois Lenski. Others were The Milk 
You Drink and A Visit to the Dairy. 

The group of children discussed 
the stories they had read and each 
made an individual painting to 
show his own conception of a farm. 
Zach child wrote a story about his 
picture and it was printed at the 
top of the paper. A number of these 
pictures were bound into a large 
book. Every child was represented 
by a painting, and 
joyed leafing through 
again and again. 

When they made a large mural of 
a farm they could show the ideas 
of many children. The mural was 
on Kraft paper about three feet 
high and seven feet long and was 
painted with tempera. 

Their language lessons, which 
means their spelling of words, form- 
ing letters, making statements, were 
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in their story writing. There was no 
need to have formal spelling where 
children attempted to remember 
words out of content, and there was 
no formal drilling of letter forms for 
they had daily practice in spelling 
and writing in their stories. 

It was evident that each child 
learned in a different way. For in- 
stance the word “‘this,”’ is used often 
in the stories. One child may re- 
member how to write it after seeing 
and using it only once. Another 
may go back to the list of words in a 
little dictionary, or may ask the 
teacher to write the word on several 
occasions before he remembers it. 
Another child who must have a 
reason for everything he remembers, 
may continue to look up the word 
every time he needs it for a year. 
But the teacher believes there is no 
hurry. The child had some ten or 
twelve more years in school in which 
to use that word. 

A child who cannot remember 
how to spell such an unreasonable 
word as “through”, may not be 
lacking in memory 


J 


but only in 


Placing the clay animals on the farm 


memory for some particular things. 
To say some one has a good memory 
is a broad statement. He probably 
has a good memory for numbers but 
not for anecdotes. 

The person who knows where to 
find a word is just as well off as the 


They painted individual pictures of farm animals 


person who remembers it. Each 
child is a unique individual and 
until teachers realize this we do not 
have a true democracy. 

In this class the evaluation of the 
work was not neglected. The pic- 
tures were put on the wall and were 
discussed. Little folks can soon tell 
you which pages are well filled and 
which are left empty. They know 
that you can see some of the pic- 
tures easily while others are too 
faint or too small. Sometimes they 
sat and enjoyed a display of pic- 
tures and didn’t say anything. 

Not all of the stories were read 
each day or each time in the day 
when new ones were written, but 
each child had an opportunity of 
reading one of his occasionally. 
Sometimes the children read the 
stories to each other. The teacher 
did not attempt to read all of them 
but she quite often read a complete 
set to see what progress the indi- 
viduals were making. If one child 
continued to make the same mistake 
for days she might talk to him 
about it. She did not put marks on 
his paper, but encouraged him to 
make the next story better. She did 
not ask the children to rewrite 
their stories and she did not ask 
them to redraw their pictures, but 
by making many they improved. 

The first grade composed stories 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Tue fifth year teacher was 
down cast. Said she, “I have 
worked so hard trying to improve 
the slovenly English of my class. I 
have tried so hard to make them 
conscious of their “ain’t” habit. 
Not one of them can say three con- 
secutive sentences without an 
“ain’t” in it. They read well, and 
understandingly, but this does not 
enlarge their vocabularies in the 
least, so far as I can see. These were 
just two of my planned objectives. 
I have failed with both. Please, 
somebody tell me what to do.” 

The art teacher, overhearing these 
remarks, made the suggestion, 
‘Well, let us introduce these young- 
sters to some fun boxes, and see if 
that will help any.” 

These children loved their art 
periods dearly. They were thrilled 
with their “Fun Boxes” while they 
were being made. Nothing, how- 
ever, was said as to the uses to which 
they were about to be put. Their 
curiosity was aroused! 

Assorted colored papers were giv- 
en out, about seven and one-half 
by nine inches, plus scissors, and a 
minimum amount of paste. First 
the papers were pinched slightly on 
the seven and a half inch ends - 
to find the exact center. (This is 
done to avoid smeary pencil mark- 
ings, very apt to be inaccurate.) 
Next the nine inch sides were 
folded so as to meet in the center. 
Then the shorter ends are folded 
back the same distance from the 
ends of the paper, as on the longer 
sides. The paper now resembles a 
doily with a nice deep hem. 

The next step is to lay one of the 
shorter ends in the CREASE of the 
opposite short end, and crease. 
Reverse the paper and repeat on 
the other end. (See diagram), Cut 
on all the creases on the nine inch 
sides, up to the point where the 
creases cross. 

A slit is cut in one of the larger 
faces of the box to be. In the face 
below the slit face, the child’s name 
is printed in large letters. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Fun Boxes-- An Integration 
STELLA E. WIDER, Associate Supervisor Art, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Now the paper is folded on the 
creases to resemble a closed box. 
Just enough paste is put on the 
end flaps to hold the box together. 
The boxes, still a mystery, were 
pasted on the blackboard, about 
two inches apart. Thus they formed 
an interesting border, in their gay 
colors. The slit end was left up, and 
the name side to the front. Excite- 
ment was now at high pitch! 

Then the teacher introduced her 
box of red and green disks. The 
children were told that every time a 
person used the expression ‘“ain’t”’ 
correctly, and could prove it by 
substituting “‘am not,” he could 
put a green disk in his box. If, 
however, the “am not” proved the 
form incorrectly used, in must go a 
red disk. A green disk would 
counteract a red one. At the end of 
the week, the boxes would be taken 
down and opened. 

There were thirty pupils in the 
group. If there were not more than 
one hundred red disks not counter- 


Plan for a 
Fun Box 


acted by green ones, five extra 
minutes would be added to the 
recreation period. Seventy-five reds 
meant ten minutes extra play time. 
Fifty meant fifteen. If there were 
not more than thirty, a half hour 
would be given over to play. 

The scheme worked! When a 
child found himself the possessor of 
a red disk, which happened so often, 
he watched his opportunity to get 
something into his speech which 
would fetch a green disk. 

Children tire quickly of even an 
exciting game, so “aint’” had a rest. 
Boxes were made again. THEY were 
always fun. Again they were put up 
for a new game. 

Five words were put on the board, 
which the teacher thought might 
enlarge the vocabulary. These were 
to be left on the board for the week. 
She made sure that the meanings 
were clear. The class discussed 
places where the words could be 
substituted for words they were 
now using more or less incorrectly, 
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or extravagantly. Among the words 
used were — investigate, curious, 
agreeable, dispute, contradict, etc. 
(Later, children suggested words 
they thought would be interesting 
to put on the list.) 

At the end of the week there had 
to be at least two hundred green 
disks in the boxes to win the 


W uy I ever chose teaching 
for a profession, I’ll never know,” 
is € common remark heard from the 
lips of teachers all over the coun- 
try. They say these words usually 
when they are tired and discouraged 
with their work. 

Why do girls choose teaching as a 
profession? What satisfaction is 
there teaching other people’s chil- 
dren the three R’S when most of 
them don’t even care whether they 
learn their A B C’s. There is doubt- 
less a small per cent of teachers 
who go into the profession for the 
money alone. This, in spite of the 
fact that teachers for the most part 
receive far less remuneration than 
any other educated class. 

Another per cent probably feel 
that as long as they must keep busy 
doing something, it might as well 
be teaching where the daily hours of 
work are shorter and the vacations 
longer. 

Another per cent may really be in 
it for the love of teaching and being 
with children, helping them to live, 
learn and grow. We hope that this 
latter per cent exceeds the other 
two. 

On the supposition that we are 
discussing only those who sincerely 
love children and teaching, what is 
their reward and incentive for the 
noble work which they perform? 

Most of these rewards are in- 
tangible but they are there just the 
same, if we will only look for them. 
The teacher who receives these 


rewards is not the one who teaches 
only for what she alone will get out 
of it. 


She receives the rewards 


coveted half hour for games. The 
person having the most disks in his 
box was allowed to choose the 
games and leaders. 


Not to wear the plan out, no 
more boxes were put up, but the 
class was told that they might have 
them up again once during the next 
month if they wished to do so. They 


The Teacher's Reward 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


freely and gratefully and often 
may be unaware of her true worth. 

Let us cite a few examples of 
what we mean. A tutor worked 
unusually hard with a small boy in 
the third grade. Reading was his 
difficulty. He didn’t want to learn 
to read so why try? It reminded his 
teacher of the saying, “You may 
lead -a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink.” 

Finally, after the greatest of 
effort on the part of the teacher, 
she was rewarded with this state- 
ment from the boy. “I guess I do 


My Daddy Knows 


DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


My Daddy knows so many things 
That others do not know — 
The words a mother birdie sings 


To help her babies grow. 


He knows how spiders weave and 
spin — 


Shows me the very place 


They throw their threads to hold 
them when 


They weave zig-zaggy lace. 


We tramp through woodlands dark 
and cool 


And oftentimes we see 
Where little Elf folk go to school, 
It’s plain to Dad and me. 
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wanted them again, and asked for 
more ‘‘vocabulary words” on the 
board so that they could “practice!” 

The teacher was delighted with 
the results of the simple little trick. 
She said that she felt that the habits 
which she so much wished to instill, 
were really getting under way, 
through a bit of very ARTFUL art 
work? 


like reading after all.” He began 
to take an interest in books, and in 
reading signs seen in his daily life. 
He picked up books of his own 
accord and began to read. 

This indeed was a reward for the 
teacher but the climax came when 
she gave the boy a small sum of 
money as a birthday present. “Now, 
you can buy anything you want 
with this money. It is all yours.” 
What did he buy? You’ve guessed it. 
A BOOK. 

Then there was the case of the 
young girl who obtained her first 
teaching position after graduating 
from State Teacher’s College. She 
came home one week-end and made 
a special visit to her own First 
Grade Teacher, and said, “I wanted 
you to know how happy I am. If it 
hadn’t been for you I never would 
have become a teacher. You made 
me want to be one just like you.” 

A true reward. 

Then there is the small boy who 
brought his teacher a toy train. In 
his mind it was the nicest gift for a 
beloved teacher. Never mind if at 
the end of the school session, he 
decided he’d better take it home 
again just in case the teacher didn’t 
have an engine to go with it. 

So we could go on and on citing 
the examples of love and devotion 
which children give to their teachers 
in return for good teaching and real 
understanding. 

Is there anyone of us who cannot 
recall a teacher whom we had who 
became to us the most perfect of all 
beings? 

ARE YOU A GOOD TEACHER? 
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I have three horses now. Before I had seven horses. How many did | sell? 


Living Math 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


| recently I read a play 
entitled, “The Land of No Arithme- 
tic’ written by Carolyn Towle. | 
was especially interested in it be- 
cause of the disgruntles, displeas- 
ures and dissatisfactions that arise 
when one announces to a class, 
“time for arithmetic.’’ The play was 
cleverly written and directed to 
those yawning youngsters that have 
no regard or liking for math. A 
land of no arithmetic? What would 
it mean to the paper boy? To the 
banker? To the housewife? To the 
grocer? To the teacher? To the 
student? A land of no counting, no 
measuring, no grouping, no arrang- 
ing. There would be little need for 
banks for money would have no 
counting value; little need for clocks 
for minutes and hours 
would be meaningless. There would 
be no need for calendars as days, 
weeks and months would be un- 
ending. There would be no need for 
land measures as miles, acres, sec- 
tions would be worthless. The gro- 
cer would have no need of pints, 
quarts, pecks or bushels. The tailor 
would be out of business without a 
knowledge of inches and _ yards. 
Merchants would soon close their 
doors as marking price tags for shop 
and store would be of little signifi- 


seconds, 


cance. Buying gifts, saving money, 
paying for admissions, calling on 
friends by use of the telephone, 
estimating mileage, meeting trans- 
portation schedules, reading recipes 
and measuring height and weight all 
involves numbers. Yet how often we 
have come to interpret arithmetic 


as mere “‘figuring.””’ We _ painfully 


exercise 


memorized rules and ex- 
amples to which we visualize mean- 
ingless words and meaningless num- 
bers. Somewhere, someway, some- 
how a method must be found to 
make arithmetic a_ living, vivid 
reality. Somehow we must teach 
arithmetic as living matter, highly 
charged with usefulness and still in 
gear with the child’s experiences. 

There has been much talk about 
co-relation of subject matter 
that music should not be contined 
to the music period, nor reading 
for the reading period, and thus 
throughout the entire educational 
curriculum. So it is with arithmetic! 
It. should not be restricted to the 
arithmetic period. The value of 
learning may be interpreted in 
erpression in life’s activities and 
not confined to the four walls of a 
classroom, nor regimented during 
one isolated period. The opportuni- 
ties to use numbers are varied and 
numerous and they may be applied 
aside from the “arithmetic period.” 
Such a co-relation we tried — art 
and arithmetic. Here is how it 
worked: 

The children used drawing paper, 
12 x 18 preferably, where they 
need not be concerned about limi- 
tations of but could create 


space 


Today I painted 6 pictures. Yesterday I painted 20. This year I have to paint 


260. How many more do I have to paint? 
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unhampered a problem of living 
math. The main objective, of course, 
was to show the importance and 
value of numbers in every day life. 
Thus began the project — the 
children, with the aid of crayons 
and pencils, were to create an arith- 
metic problem with the use of pic- 
torial caricatures. The drawing came 
first. It was a complete scene to 
represent the experience which the 
problem presented. Creatively, 
imaginatively and thoughtfully they 
formulated life experiences into 
math problems. The children formu- 
lated the problem, illustrated the 
problem with various means of 
expression, colored it and _ labori- 


ously worked on its exactness in | pave 269 bees. If a family of 8 can each eat 1/16 of a 2-Ib. jar of honey and 20 
form and detail. When the problem bees make a hive, how many hives would I have to go to if 40 bees make 2 oz. 


was finished, clearly stated and so I will be able to give the honey from the hives? 

complete to color, the “‘cartoonist” 
handed his paper across the aisle for = 
his schoolmate to solve. The problem 
would be worked on another piece of 
paper and returned to the cartoonist 
for correction. It is an activity the 
children love — they “‘busily”’ create 
the difficult problems in an attempt 
to scientifically confuse their class- 
mates and stimulate their thinking. 
It gives all children an opportunity 
to express themselves artistically 
as well as mathematically. This 
project wrought from the children’s 4 
vivid experiences and illustrated by 

means of cartoons made math a 


This project was initiated and I have three horses for sale. This woman will buy two. I sold the brown one 
executed by the fifth grade at the for $500.85 and the black one for $200.98. How much do they cost? 
Campus School, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin under the supervision of their by the art instructor, Gretchen Denker, aided with this project and 
teacher, Lillian Bahr and assisted Grimm. Student teacher, Patricia wrote the article. 


I work at Paramount Pictures. I get a million dollars a I have gone around 6 times. How many times more 
day. My food is 100,000..How much do I get to spend? has Jane gone round? 
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Finger Painting 
CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Assistant Professor of Art State University of New York; 
College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 


Fincer painting often is con- 
sidered a medium for kindergarten- 
something to be used as a substitute 
for mud pies. As a matter of fact, 
it is really better to use it in the 
grades when the children have 
greater motor control and can use 
different parts of the hands and 
arms. Also, very pleasing results 
often are accidental. This confuses 
the very young child but is reassur- 
ing to the ones who are beginning to 
think, “I can’t draw.” 

Possibly finger painting has been 
misnamed as we rarely use a finger 
but rather the hands and arms and 
even the feet in the case of a child 
who does not have the use of his 
hands. Combs, real and cut from 
cardboard, and other utensils also 
may be substituted. 

Because it can be done over and 
over again, it is best to have pupils 


Mono-print — finger paint on linoleum block 


experiment first with all the different 
effects they can get. Then later they 
can work together to music, getting 


all-over rhythmic designs. 


subject such as “Under the Sea,” 
or “Deserts,” etc. 

Finger paint can be made fron 
starch and powdered paints or may 
be purchased. Different effects can 


be obtained by accenting parts of 


the design with India ink or tempera. 


This, of course, should be done 


after the paint is thoroughly dry. 


Paint — blot — re ~~ fold paper, crayon high- 
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Finger paint used in place of Tempera for scratch work and Batique 
: 


Gold, silver and other metallic 

ea,” | papers may be used for very gor- 

geous designs for book covers, etc. 

ron In making covers for books or 

may boxes, you will find shellacking 

nan, gives greater permanency and will 

s of | keep paints from chipping or rub- 
era. bing off. 

lon: Monotypes can be made by using 

y. finger paint on a piece of glass, 


metal or just another piece of finger 
paint paper by placing small 
amounts of finger paint on a piece 
of paper and then placing another 
paper on it or folding paper over and 
then pressing. Remove the paper 
and you will bave a print. Finger 
paint is especially good because of 
its consistency; it is moist but does 
not run. 

With older students, if you wish 
small pictures for variation, you 
can do “Pinkie Paintings.” These 
are made by using just the little 
finger. They are especially good for 
program covers and gift stationery. Finger paint and India Ink 


Minerals 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Minerals are extensive 


Finely ground aluminum 


And useful as can be; Is put in psint for trains; 
They’re in the earth’s broad surface It’s durable and sturdy 

And in the briny seal For use in cars and planes. 
Chalk is used for writing Tin is used for roofing 

And salt for food, we learn; And for a million cans; 
Asbestos is for safety Mixed with certain alloys 

Because it does not burn. It’s used in pots and pans. 


Granite, quartz and marble Silver is for coins 
Are used for halls and domes; And gleaming tableware, 
Mica, zine and _ feldspar For vases and for mirrors, 
Are used in building homes. And jewelry to wear. 


Iron and steel are useful: Gold is used for money, 
From them we make our nails, For watches, pens and rings, 

Our tools, and frames for buildings, For dentistry, for painting, 

Our bridges, wheels and _ rails. And ornamental things. 


Minerals are extensive 
And useful as can be; 

They’re in the earth’s broad surface 

And in the briny sea! 
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Lessons in Primary Science 


ALICE HANTHORN, 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Bears 
Bear Cubs are gay and funny, 
They climb tall trees to look for honey; 
All day long they like to eat 7 
Bugs and Ants and Berries Sweet. 
The Polar Bear likes ice and snow, 
He lives in the land of the Eskimo. 
His coat is thick, heavy and white, 


It keeps him warm on a freezing night. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


Who has been to the zoo? Tell us about the animals. 
Which animal did you like best? 

Who has been to a circus? 

Show pictures of bears. What is a youngbear called? 
Who would like to tell us about a bear he has watched. 


THINGS TO LEARN 


Bear cubs are jnteresting little animals. 

They are full of fun-and make friendly pets while they are small. 

They are curious and want to know about everything that is going on around them. 

Many stories are written about bear cubs. These stories show how pet bear cubs are much like 
mischievous little boys. They like to eat sweet food such as honey, candy, cake and cookies. They 
often try to steal these things when no one is looking. They romp and play with each other, rolling 
over and over. 


Their legs are short and clumsy. They can stand on their hind legs and use their front legs and 
feet for arms and hands. 


In the woods they hunt with their mother. The mother pushes over a fallen log. On the under 
side are ants, grubs and bugs. Bears eat these with much pleasure. Honey is a great favorite. Wild 
bees often deposit honey in a hole in a tree. Bears climb these trees and try Fee the honey out 
with their paws. Many times the bees attack the bears and sting them badly. Wild berries are alse 
a choice article of food. When bears find a berry patch they eat greedily until all berries are gone. 


Polar bears are wild and savage. They eat fish. Their white fur looks much like the ice and snow 
of the north land. They never are friendly. It is best to keep from going too close to their pen in 
the zoo. 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw a picture of bear cubs doing some kind of trick. See if you can make one stand on his 
hind legs. 


yi. 
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Lessons in Primary Science 
ALICE HANTHORN 


November 


Lh, 


November days are short and chill, 
The wind whistles hard and shrill; 
Trees are bare and skies are gray, 
And all our birds have flown away. 

No little arnimals play around, 

They are snug and warm in the ground. 


Bears have had so much to eat, 


They crawl in a log and go to sleep. 


SIGNS OF COMING WINTER 
How can we tell winter is coming? 


TENTATIVE LIST OF SIGNS 


Sun comes up late and sets early. 
Leaves have fallen, leaving trees bare. 
Wind blows cold. 

Father puts on storm windows. 
Furnace fires are going. 

Frost covers the ground each morning. 
Corn is being husked on the farms. 
Thanksgiving Day will soon be here. 


HOW ANIMALS PREPARE FOR WINTER 


Grow heavy coats of hair and fur. 
Eat much food and grow fat. 
Dig holes in the ground or under brush for winter homes. 


HIBERNATION 


This is a new word to learn. Animals who hibernate sleep through the winter. Before bears 
hibernate they eat a great deal of food and become very fat. When the days and nights grow cold 
each bear finds a hollow log and curls inside. Of course there is no food in the log. However they 
are not hungry. They have stored up enough fat on their bodies to last them throughout the 
winter. While the mother bear is in the log her cubs are born. Sometimes a bear cannot find a 
hollow log. Then he usually crawls in between two logs and goes to sleep. Once a hunter stepped on 
a sleeping bear. He thought the bear was a log. 

Squirrels do not hibernate. They eat the nuts they have stored up in their nest during the 
winter. On sunny days they often come outside and climb trees. 

Frogs, toads and snakes bury themselves in mud near streams and sleep through the winter. 
They seem to be frozen but in the spring they thaw out and are active again. 


STORIES OF HIBERNATION 


Bring in stories from the library about hibernation. The librarian will help you find books you 
can read. Try to bring in some good pictures of animals. 
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Our Freedom Series 


Freedom of the Ballot 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


INTRODUCING FREEDOM TO VOTE 


With the smaller children, a clear and practical 
introduction to Election Day would be to have 
children in the classroom conscious as to what it 
really means to vote. They might have already 
voted for a Class President or Class Cheer Leader 
or the like. In this way, several names could be 
submitted by the class members, making up a 
ballot. Speeches could be made in preference to 
each of the names submitted. Following this, 
the children themselves could make simple 
ballots quite like our regular ballots. This would 
show the children exactly how the ballot is 
marked, why it is marked in this way, the secrecy 
of the ballot, etc. It will also give them some of 


the thrill and excitement of an election. 


Following this class procedure, the town or 
city government could be discussed — who is 
the present mayor, what candidates for mayor 
are being suggested, speeches as to the preference, 
etc. A presidential election is exciting from Grade 
1 up. The children watch television, they see and 
hear the candidates, their wives, children and 
grandchildren. They hear discussions at home. 
They are able to bring in clippings or pictures for 
a class bulletin. The children themselves can 
make a Movie showing the candidates, and 
events preceding the Election or Inauguration. 
They will enjoy Reading and Social Stady Charts 
on the subject. Of course, in Grades 1 and 2, 
the ballots on Election Day must be kept very 
simple, probably with only the names of presi- 
dent and vice-president for both major parties. 


If the teacher is wise, she will develop lessons in 


being fair-minded, stress the great good in both 


parties, honesty at the polls, a clean government, 


etc, 


The Word “Ballot” 


Have you any idea from whence comes the use 
of our word ballot? It comes from the Italian 
word, ballotta, which means a little ball. This 
originated from a very early Italian custom of 
voting for balls of different colors, which repre- 
sented the different candidates. From this cus- 
tom, comes, also, our use of the word “black 
ball.”? Look it up in your dictionary to find ex- 


actly what it means, 


Voting in Ancient Times 


“Secret voting’ has come to us from the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans. It was realized 
then that voting should be secret, so that any- 
one could vote as he pleased without having to 
fear those who did not think as he did. Ancient 
Greeks voted secretly for the banishment of 
political leaders whom they disliked. This was 
done by dropping shells upon which the leaders 
names were scratched, into urns or vessels. The 
early Romans were supplied with tablets each 
bearing the name of a candidate. The voter 
secretly put his choice of tablet into an urn, and 
gave back the others to attendants. We must 
always remember that one of our most sacred 
rights we owe to these ancient countries across 


the sea, 
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Our F’reedom Series 


EARLY VOTING IN ENGLAND-- 


Secret voting was not carried out in England 
until the middle of the 19th century. Up to this 
time, voting was done in open meetings by the 
showing of hands. Politicians could thus watch 
how men voted and every attempt was made to 
bribe them. Often voters of one party got voters 
of the other drunk so that they could not vote in 


the wrong way. 


EARLY VOTING IN AMERICA 


In America, the colonists followed the English, 
except that in New England much of the voting 
was done by writing a name on paper. Even in 
1850, the balloting was general and the ballots 
were printed. There was nothing secret about it 
for each party supplied its own ballot on paper 
of a special color. When the voters appeared at 
the polling place, the party workers would thrust 
their ballots upon them. If the voter wanted to 


“split his ticket’? he could cross out one printed 


name and write in another. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT 


This sort of thing went on in both England and 
America until the year 1872 when England 
brought out the Australian ballot. This form of 
voting was adopted some years later by most of 
the United States. The purpose of the ballot was 
secrecy and fair play. The ballots themselves 
were prepared by public officials at public ex- 
pense. They list the candidates of all parties 
with blank spaces so that the voter may write 
in names not on the ballot. Each ballot is numb- 


ered and carefully checked up after the election 


is over. Usually the number of ballots printed 


Freedom of the Ballot 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


agrees with the number of registered voters. 
When the Australian ballot was first adopted, 
they listed the candidates in columns under the 
party they represented so that by putting a cross 
at the top, the voter could vote for a straight 
ticket. Many voters found it much easier to vote 
the straight ticket than to make individual 


choices. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BALLOT 


It was for this reason that Massachusetts, in 
the year 1888, changed from the party-column 
ballot to a ballot where the names of all the 
candidates for each office appear together. For 
instance, in this last election listed under Presi- 
dent were the names of Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Adlai Stevenson, and others representing smaller 
parties. Usually, the names are arranged in 


alphabetical order. 


PLACEMENT OF THE BALLOT 


The question of secrecy depends upon what 
the voter does with his ballot after voting in a 
private booth. In some countries in Europe, he 
hands it to an officer who, of course, can destroy 
it if he be dishonest. In England and the United 
States, as a rule, the voter himself must deposit 


his ballot in a locked box. 


In order to secure even greater secrecy, the 
voting machine has heen adopted in many 
cities, and towns. In the election of 1928, they 
claim that over one-sixth of the voting done in 
this country, was accomplished through the 
voting machine. The first voting machine was 
invented in England in 1869. The first American 
voting machine was used in the year 1892. Every- 
thing possible has been done to preserve the 
freedom of the ballot, which is one of our living 


symbols of a working democracy. 
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Problem-Solving Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Freedom of the Ballot) 


A. MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST 4. Do you think all members of the same 


family vote the same? E. DB 
1. Children match current events over the 
magazine television newspaper 5. What do you think we mean by “‘free 
thinking” in this country? 
2. The word “‘ballotta”’ (Italy) means 
alittle ball alittle box a little boy 6. How long have we been working for “free- | 
dom of the ballot?”’ ; 
. Secreting voting came to us from 
j 8. How many times a yéar do we vote in' the 
4. The ancient Greeks voted by means of United States? 
shells stones springs 
9. For whom do we vote at these times? 
5. The early Romans were supplied with 
int tablet neil 
oe ae 1 anes 10. Will you be glad when you get old enough 
to vote? 
6. We owe one of our most sacred rights to 
barge countries C. SUPPLY THE MISSING WORD OR WORDS 
new countries 
7. The Australian ballot was invented in 
America England France 
2. Our vice president is ...... 
The Massachusetts ballot was first used in 8. Th hof 
1880 1889 1888 . ey were elected in the month of ........ 
9. The voter must now place his ballot in a of 
green box locked box open box 
D. IMPORTANT DATES 
10. The first voting machine was invented in (PLACE DATE and FACT together) 
England A ica France 
amet ee 1. The voting machine was used in the 
election of .. 1888 
B. THINKING THINGS OVER 
2. The first voting machine was invented 
1. Why do you think we should have a secret F. 


and free ballot for each person 3. The first voting machine was used in 


America in the year . 1892 

2. Can you name any countries in which you 
think the ballot might not be secret or free 4. The Australian ballot came out in the 


3. What is necessary to secure this secret 5. The Massachusetts ballot was first used 
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Problem-Solving Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Freedom of the Ballot) 


E. DRAW OR MAKE 4. In Greece, the voters dropped shells into 


1. A picture of a voting room, showing the 
registration table, the booths with cur- 5. 
tains, the attendants, the locked ballot box > Secret veting was not carried out in 

England until the middle of the 


. A picture showing a voter putting his 6 


- Ballots are prepared by 
ballot into the locked ballot box. 


The free ballot is one of our living symbols 
3. A picture of a class meeting where the of a working ..................... 
children are discussing candidates for 


class office. 8. The names on a ballot are usually ar- 


ranged in 


A picture showing the children as they : , 
vote for class president. 9. Dwight D. Eisenhower is president of the 


. Are you able to draw a picture of the 10. Richard M, Nixon is 
voting machine as you think it looks? 


6. Can you show the ancient Greeks dropping G. DRAMATIZING EVENTS 
shells into a vessel or urn? 
1. Can you dramatize the ancient Greeks 
voting to banish a political leader? 
7. Can you show the early Romans using 
tablets bearing the name of the candi- 2. 


Can you dramatize a voting scene of today, 
dates? 


showing voters, attendants, etc? 


8. Can you make a ballot, using the names 3. Can you show an early voting scene in 
of Dwight David Eisenhower (Republican), England where candidates were decided 
Adlai Stevenson (Democrat). by raising of hands? 
for president — 

Richard M. Nixon (Republican) 4 


- Can you dramatize an early voting scene 
in America when the voting was general? 


John Sparkman (Democrat) 
for Vice-President. 


5. Can you dramatize President Eisenhower 


taking the oath of office? 
F. FINISH THE SENTENCE 


1. In America, the colonists, in voting, H. FINDING MEANINGS 


1. Black ball ... 


2. The purpose of the Australian ballot was 2. Straight ticket 


3. Stuffing the ballot 


3. In Italy, balls of different colors repre- 
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November Language Work 


INDIAN SUMMER AND THE FOUR WINDS 

When the days in autumn are rather warm, quiet, 
and hazy it is said that Indian Summer is here. The 
Indians believed that the haze was the smoke from the 
pipe of Shawondasee, the south wind. They thought 
of all the winds as spirits and had a name for each. 
They loved to tell stories of the winds. 

It will be fun for you to take turns being the four 
winds as the Indians described them. 

“I am Shawondasee, the south wind. I am a fat, 
lazy old fellow; and I lie about in the sunshine, smoking 
and dreaming most of the time. 

From my pipe the smoke ascending 

Filled the sky with haze and vapor, 

Gave a twinkle to the water, 

Touched the rugged hills with smoothness, 

Brought the tender Indian summer, 

To the melancholy northland, 

To the dreary moon of snowshoes.” 

“I am Mudjekee’ wis, the west wind. I am the 
father of all the winds. I am the mighty hunter who 
killed the great bear of the mountains,” 

“T am Wabun, the east wind. 

I it was who brought the morning, 

I it was whose silver arrows 

Chased the dark o’er hill and valley. 

I it was whose cheeks were painted 

With the brightest streaks of crimson, 

And whose voice awoke the village, 

Called the deer and called the hunter.” 

“T am Kabib’onok’ka. I am fierce and cruel. I drove 
the birds to the southland. 

I it was whose hand in autumn 

Painted all the trees with scarlet, 

Stained the leaves with red and yellow; 

I it was who sent the snowflakes, 

Sifting, hissing through the forest, 

Froze the ponds, the lakes, the rivers.” 

After you have played the winds see how many of 

the following questions you can find the answers for. 
What birds have learned to live in the northland in 
spite of Kabibonokka’s cold breath? 

What leaves does he stain most beautifully? 

What cruel things does Kabibonokka do? 

What are Wabun’s “silver arrows?” 

What happens to the sky when the sun rises? 

Do you know the story of Aurora and Apollo? Try 
to find it and tell it. 

What is meant by “cheeks were painted?” 

When is the Indian Summer? 

What happens then? 

The Indians called the months “moons.” Do you 
know why? 

What is meant by “gave a twinkle to the water?” 
“touched the rugged hills with smoothness?” “‘moon 
of snowshoes?” 


ANNE WYATT 


INDIAN CORN 

Corn is often called Indian corn because when it wa 
first found by the white men here in America it was 
being raised for food by the Indians. 

Maybe you have heard how the Pilgrims found some 
corn that the Indians had stowed away for winter. The 
Pilgrims, being greatly in need of food, took the cori 
and ate it. But, afterwards they paid the Indians for 
it. Then Squanto, the friendly Indian, taught the 
Pilgrims how to plant and raise corn. The Indians 
thought of the corn as a gift from the Great Spirit. 


HOW CORN IS GROWN 

Corn is planted in the spring time. The rain and the 
hot summer sun make it grow rapidly. When it first 
peeps above the soil, it is a slender blade of green. 
As it grows it adds long drooping leaves. After it has 
grown several feet high, it puts on a tassel. This makes 
it more stately. Then the ears begin to form, and they 
deck themselves with dainty silks. 

From the tassel the pollen falls upon the silk, and 
the kernels begin to grow. As the corn ripens, the stalk 
and the leaves and the tassel begin to turn from green 
to brown. It is then that we hear 

“The husky, rusty rustle of the tassels of the corn, 

And the raspin’ of their tangled leaves as golden as 

the morn.” 
Then the corn is ready for the harvest. 

A CLASS DISCUSSION ABOUT CORN will be 
interesting and worthwhile. The following questions 
will help. 

What does corn give to us? 

Name all! the good foods you know that are made 
from corn. 

Tell how hominy is prepared; how corn is canned; 
how johnny cake is made. 

What does corn give to animals? 

What other useful things come from the corn crop? 

How is corn planted? 

How is it cultivated? 

How is it harvested? 

Have you ever heard of “husking bees?” Ask your 
grandparents to tell about them. 


AN INDIAN HOME 

Have you ever seen a wigwam? It is one kind of 
home that Indians lived in in the old days. Sometimes 
it was called a tepee or a wicki-up. The wigwam in 
earlier days was covered with skins of animals, but 
the Indians later used canvas. 

The old-time Indian home was built in the shape of 
a cone. Its frame was made of small poles. These were 
fastened together at the top. Around them was stretched 
the skins or canvas. An opening was left at the top for 
the smoke to escape. 

There was only one room in this strange home. It 
had no windows. All the family lived in this one room. 
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They cooked and ate and slept in it. The fire was made 
in the center of the room on the ground. 

After you have read this DRAW A PICTURE OF 
AN INDIAN WIGWAM. Then WRITE FIVE 
SENTENCES telling of things you know about the 
Indians of long ago; their food, their dress, their 
weapons, their ways of life. 


A TEPEE STORY HOUR 


The Indians had many, many tales to tell. They 
would sit around their fires and entertain themselves 
with stories about the bear, the coyote, the rabbit, the 
winds, the birds, the rainbow, and the stars. They 
would tell, too, of their hunting and other adventures. 
Maybe you can get some of these Indian tales and 
HAVE A TEPEE STORY HOUR. Find and prepare 
to tell one of the following, or some other Indian story: 

How the Robin Got his Red Breast 

The North Wind and the Duck 

How the Coyote Got his Brown Sides 

The South Wind and the Dandelion 

The Story of the Rainbow Colors 

You might like to PLAY THE STORY OF HIA- 
WATHA’S CHILDHOOD. Have old Nokomis, and 
lagoo, the story-teller, and other Indians tell stories 
at Hiawatha’s hunting feast. Choose short, interesting 
stories. 

THANKSGIVING GAMES 
Catching the Turkey 


In this game any or all of the following characters 
may play; Farmer, chore boy, farmer’s wife, milkmaid, 
hired man, turkey, duck, goose, hen, rooster, rabbit, 
horse, donkey, cow, lamb, colt, calf, pig, dog, cat, 
mouse. Write the names on slips of paper. Let each one 
in the class draw a slip and play the part named on it. 
If there are not enough to go round the class, the class 
may be divided and the game played twice. 

To begin the game the farmer’s wife stands and says 
to the farmer: 

“Come, John, we must go and catch the turkey for 
Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“All right,” says the farmer, “but we may need some 
help. Are you all ready?” 

“Ready,” say all except the turkey. He stands up 
and says, “Gobble, gobble, gobble! Come on, Mr. 
Farmer, as fast as you can. You can’t catch me with 
all your band.” 

“Ho, ho! Mr. Gobbler,” says the farmer. “I'll see if I 
can.”” The farmer then runs for a little way after the 
turkey; stops at his seat and says, “I ran through the 
barn; I ran through the barnyard; I ran around a 
haystack — but, I can’t catch him.” 

The turkey gobbles again and says, 

“Come on, Chore Boy, as fast as you can. You can’t 
catch me with all your band.” 

‘““Ho, ho! Mr. Gobbler, [ll see if I can,” says the 
Chore Boy. And he chases a little way after the turkey. 
Then he returns and tells of two or three places he has 


run, using “J ran,” and “I couldn’t catch,” as did the 
farmer. 
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The turkey may then challenge the others, using 
the same words, as before, only changing the name 
each time. 


As the dog is called he may say, “Bow-wow! Mr. 
Gobbler, I'll see if I can.” The sheep may bleat, the 
donkey bray, and the other animals give the sounds 
they make. 

When each has tried and failed to catch the turkey, 
all stand and make a circle around him. This ends the 
game. 


Bringing in the Thanksgiving Dinner 


Each pupil may think of some food for the Thanks- 
giving dinner which comes from the farm or woods at 
harvest time. When all are ready one may stand and 
say, 

“I am ripe for the harvest and will be good for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. Will you take me in?” 

The others then ask three questions about where the 
thing grows, its color, or its size; for example, as 
follows: 

“‘Where did you grow?” 

“I grew in the ground.” 

“What color are you)” 

“T am usually very light brown.” 

“‘How large are you?” 

“I am generally larger than an apple, but not 
always.” 

“Are you a potato?” 

“Yes, I am a potato.” 

“You may come in for the Thanksgiving dinner.” 

Another child stands and the game continues, 


A COOK BOOK 


This will not be A COOK BOOK of recipes, but 
one FULL OF FUN. Think of all the cooking fun you 
have had. The following subjects may remind you of 
some of your own experiences. 

Roasting Potatoes or Corn at the Bonfire 

An Amusing Mishap at Cooking 

Helping Mother in the Kitchen 

Cracking Nuts 

Popping Corn 

Camp Cooking 

Making Candy 

The following will suggest ways to begin your little 
“Cook Book”’ sketches: 


1. We were playing around the bonfire one night, 
when one of the boys suggested, “‘Let’s roast some... . 


2. Have you ever made candy? Well, this is the 
way I . 


3. We were out camping. Bob was the cook, and 
oh, the meals he did serve us 


4. Mother had left me to get dinner. I 


5. Nuts to crack? Sit right here, and while we crack 
them I'll tell you the story Grandpa told me when 
we were cracking nuts by his fireplace. 
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Only a Thanksgiving Dinner 


Prologue 

Characters: 

Mother 

Childrens 

Don Roy 
Debby Ruthie 

Scene: In the family living- 
room. As the scene opens, the 
family are talking over their 
plans for Thanksgiving Day. 
Mother is knitting, Don and 
Roy are playing checkers, and 
Debby and Ruthie are supposed- 
ly doing their home work. 

Mother: And Daddy is going to 
take some extra time off from the 
office so that we may go to Grand- 
ma’s this year. Won't it be fun 
seeing the whole family again? 

Don: (looking up from his work) 
Oh I don’t know. I don’t think it 
will be so much fun. They'll say 
(he imitates a voice of one of his 
elders) “Oh so this is Donald. How 
he has grown! My! My!. How old are 
you now?” 

Debby: Don would rather stay at 
home and go to the school football 
game, I know him, but then I’m not 
on this family party business either. 
There are no girls my age and it’s 
stupid just hanging around with 
some rough boy cousins. 

Roy: You don’t fool us, Debby, 
you like those boys. You're just 
saying it. But really, I don’t care 
much about going either. If it 
wasn’t for the big Thanksgiving 
Dinner, I’d call the whole visit a 
fizzle. 


Ruthie: You boys always stuff so 
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you get sick afterwards. | should 
think it would be better for all of us 
to stay right here and do the things 
we want to. Jeannie Thompson and 
I could be substitute cheerleaders at 
the game if I could stay. home. 


Mother: I am ashamed of all of 


you. You're all very selfish children 
You haven’t even thought of the 
real meaning of Thanksgiving and 
the way you talk, you’d think the 
dinner itself just appeared as if by 
magic upon the table. Do you 
realize all the work that goes into a 
Thanksgiving Dinner? But come, 
it’s time for bed and sleep. We'll 
talk more about this in the morning. 

(The children put away their 
work and after saying, “good night,” 
they all exit as the Prologue ends. 


ACT I 


The Dream 


Characters: 
Children: 
Don Roy 
Debby Ruthie 
Note: Only Roy speaks in this 
Act. 


Tommy Turkey 

Sammy Squash 

Polly Potato 

Callie Cranberry Sauce 

Ollie Onion 

Mike Mince Pie 

Patty Plum Pudding 

Scene: In Dreamland. As the 
scene opens the children are 
talking together. 

Don: I never was so hungry in 
my life. Boy, would I like to see a 
good fat turkey right now! 


Tommy Turkey: Here I am, Don. 
What do you want to see me for? 


Don: Well, er-er you see I am 
hungry, [ mean er-er well I just 
like Turkeys, you know. 

Tommy Turkey: Is that so? Well, 
let me tell you something. 

All year long we are stuffed and fed. 
They give to us a comfortable bed. 
They'll never let us wet our feet. 
They keep us dry through rain or 
sleet. 
They treat us well so we'll be O.K. 
For you to eat on Thanksgiving Day. 
It’s boys like you who never think, 
Of the work behind your food and 
drink. 
If you'll all come with me today, 
You'll see what makes Thanksgiving 
Day. 

(The children follow Tommy Tur- 
key, until they come to Vegetable 
Village. Polly Potato, Ollie Onion 
and Sammy Squash are sitting to- 
gether talking.) 


Tommy Turkey: You children lis- 
ten to them and maybe you'll 
learn a thing or two about the 
preparation of a Thanksgiving Din- 
ner. 


Polly Potato: 

They dug and dug far into the 
ground, 

Till a few of us at last they found. 

We were all dirty but firm and big. 

The bad ones were threwn in the 
pen to the pig. 

Now that we're clean we're ready 
to go, 

To the Thanksgiving table as you 
well know. 
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We may be mashed, we may be 
boiled, 

But we don’t care, we’re no longer 
soiled. 


Ollie Onion: 

We too have come straight from the 
ground, 

And it took long months to grow so 
sound. 

They love us so, for our smell and 
taste. 

It’s time to leave we must make 
haste. 

We must be 
quite hot. 

We’re always needed whether you 
like us or not. 


boiled served 


Sammy Squash: 

They planted me long months ago, 

So I’d be ready for the feast you 
know. 

It’s sure a big big day for us, 

In spite of turkey feathers and fuss. 

A Thanksgiving dinner without us? 
Bosh! 

What’s more luscious than Winter 
Squash? 

Callie Cranberry Sauce: 

I may be trembly and wiggly too, 

But I’m most important, I say to 
you. 

We cranberries need a great deal of 
care, 

But we always manage to be right 
there. 

On Thanksgiving Day our sauce is 
so nice, 

It adds so much to that turkey slice. 

Each berry is firm and red and 
round. 

At a Thanksgiving Dinner we'll 
always be bound. 


‘Mince pie and _ cheese, 


Mike Mince Pie: 


For days and days at early waking, 

The family go on with Thanksgiving 
baking. 

Pies of all kinds are made each day, 

But the king of all pies is mince we 
say. 

Hurray! 
Hurray! 

We'll meet you there on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Patty Pium Pudding: 

I am Patty Plum Pudding and I say 
to you, 

You'll love me so, as I love you, 

But before we leave and say fare- 
well. 

We’ve plenty to say and plenty to 
tell. 

You children are selfish and do 
little thinking, 

’Bout the food that you eat and 
liquids you're drinking. 

You think the food just lands on the 
table. 

You stuff and stuff as much as 
you're able. 

You forget to thank God who’s in 
Heaven above, 

For care, for food and His own love. 

Take time on Thanksgiving to say a 
prayer; 

Take time to tell Him you really 
care. 

(The children: Don, Debby, Roy 
and Ruthie rub their eyes and wake 
up from their dream and together 
they sing an appropriate Thanks- 
giving Song to end the play and 
show that they are happy about 
their own Thanksgiving reunion 
after all.) 

The End 


Giving Thanks 


VALESKA JOY 


Characters: 
Alice Merton 
Bob Merton 
Mary Merton 
Pat Merton 
Tommy Merton 
Bill North 
Setting: Dining room of the 
Merton home. 
At Rise: Alice and Pat are 
sitting at the table cutting and 


pasting pictures for the Thanks- 
giving holiday. Bob is leaning 
against one of the chairs. 

Alice: (Holds up picture of a 
turkey) How do you like it? Pretty, 
isn’t it? 

Bob: Oh, sure. Beautiful because 
you made it. 

Alice: That isn’t a bit nice, Bob. 
Besides, I didn’t make it anyway. 
Mother sketched it. I only put on the 


feathers. 

Pat: Mother makes lovely pic- 
tures. 

Alice: She learned how to make 
them at Art School. That was 
before she met Papa. 

Pat: Is Art School like our school, 
Alice? 

Alice: In a way. They teach you 
to draw and paint. | hope to go to 
Art School. [ want to be an artist 
when I grow up. 

Bob: And make turkey pictures 
for your children when Thanksgiv- 
ing comes around. 

Alice: What’s wrong with that? 
Isn’t it nice to be able to make 
pretty things? 

Pat: I like pretty things. 

Alice: Of course you do, Pat. All 
girls do. 

Bob: That leaves me out. What’s 
the use of talking with girls, (He 
turns away.) , 

Alice: Oh, come on, Bob. That 
reminds me. Yesterday on the way 
home from school Bessie asked me 
when we had our first Thanksgiving. 
I said it was in 1621. That was right, 
wasn't it? 

Bob: (Sits down) Nope. You were 
wrong. 

Alice: When was it? 

Bob: YOURS ... was about... 

Alice: You know very well what I 
was talking about. 

Bob: Then why don’t you say 
what you mean? OK, Alice, you 
were right. The first Thanksgiving 
was in 1621. 

Mary: (Comes from kitchen with 
Tommy) What did you say, Bob? 
(Both sit down). 

Bob: We were talking about 
Thanksgiving. 

Alice: I’m sure Tommy would 
like to hear about the Pilgrims. 

Bob: Everybody knows that the 
Pilgrims landed in Plymouth in 
December 1620... 

Alice: (Interrupting) Remember, 
Bob, Dad told us that he and 
Mother saw the Plymouth Rock 
many years ago... 

Bob: Do I go on, or don’t I? 

Tommy: Tell us, Bob. 

Bob: Well, the Pilgrims had a 
hard time that first winter in 
Plymouth. They had to chop down 
trees and build houses for them- 
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selves. But the Indians were very 
helpful. They showed the Pilgrims 
how to raise corn and make the 
meal, They taught them how to 
build canoes. . . 

Mary: Did the Indians celebrate 
Thanksgiving with the Pilgrims? 

Bob: Sure. After all they’d taught 
the Pilgrims they'd expect to be 
invited. Because everybody was 
thankful they had a_ celebration 
with games and lots of good things to 
vat. 

Pat: Is that why WE eat so 
much on Thanksgiving? 

Bob: Isn’t it a good reason? 

Pat: Yes. But | didn’t know that 
was why. 


Bob: Now you know. Anyway, 
The Governor of Massachusetts 
later said there should be a day of 
thanks and that’s how we got 
Thanksgiving. 

Alice: Mother says, it’s a good 
idea to make a Thanksgiving list. 
We might write down all we are 
thankful for. 


Pat: Let’s make one nowl 
Bob: I don’t need to make a list. 


Pat: How come? Aren’t you even 
thankful for turkey on Thanks- 
giving? 

Bob: Of course. 


Alice: You should be thankful 
that you never have to go hungry 
like so many children in foreign 
countries do. 


Bob: I'm going over to Bill’s 
house. 


Alice: Bring him over here, Bob. 
Perhaps he'd like to help make the 
pictures. (Laughs). 


My Mother knows the very things 
That children like to do; 

She finds a jolly song and sings 
When I am feeling blue. 
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Bob: (Leaving calls back) Don’t 
you start him on that! 


Mary: We don’t need the boys. 
Please let me try to make one. 

Tommy: (Has been writing) You 
read it, Alice. 

Alice: What is it? . . . Oh, the list? 

Tommy: (Happily) Yes. 

Alice: That’s just what | thought. 
Only I can’t read what... 

Tommy: It’s M--other! 

Mary: Tommy’s thankful to have 
Mother. 

Pat: Give me some paper and I'll 
write something. 

(Alice: (Gives Pat Paper from 
table. Also red crayon). Here, this 
red crayon will make your words 
stand out. 

Mary: Where’s mine? 

Alice: (Gives Mary paper and 
blue crayon) Here’s the blue for vou. 
Mary. 

Mary: Mother once said, that she 
was thankful to have us all. Don’t 
you think it would be all right to put 
that on my list? 

Pat: | thought you loved your 
doll best. Wouldn’t that come first? 

Alice: Mary meant after Mother 
and Father. 

Pat: But she said it! 

Alice: Even if she did, she prob- 
ably forgot about .. . 


Mary: Of course I love Mother 
and Daddy best of all. 

Pat: What’ll be on your list. 
Alice? 
_ Alice: A lot of things. I won't 
have time to write them down just 
now. 

Pat: (Looks at kitchen door where 


My Mother Knows 


DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


And if you'd like to learn about 
Where first spring flowers grow 

Or when the Brownies will come out, 

Ask Mother She will know. 


She always seems to understand 
The way to mend a hurt; 

No matter if I cut my hand 

Or tear my Sunday shirt. 


noise is heard) That must be Bob 
and Bill. 


Bob: (Comes in with Bill) Here 
we are. 

Bill: Hello, everybody. 

Alice: Hello Bill. 

Pat: Let Bill make a list, too. 

Bill: What kind of a list? 

Pat: Didn’t Bob tell you about 
our giving thanks for Thanksgiving? 

Mary: You must be thankful for 
something. 

Bob: We fellows don’t have time 
to talk about it. 

Pat: Ah come on, Bill. 

Bob: Don’t pay any attention. 
It’s girl’s talk. 

Bill: Wait a minute. Sure I’ve 
got much to be thankful for. I live 
in good old U.S.A. and I always 
have enough to eat . . . even if it 
isn’t turkey on Thanksgiving .. . 

FINIS 


Production Notes: Characters: 3 
female and 3 male. 


Alice about 12 years old 

Bob about 11 years old 

Mary about 9 years old 

Pat about 8 years old 

Tommy about 5 years old 

Bill about 13 years old 

Playing time about 8 minutes. 
Costumes: everyday attire. 

Properties: pictures of turkeys, 
Pilgrims, Indians, crayons, paper, 
paste, etc. 

Setting: Dining room of Merton 
home. Large table with chairs 
around it and any furnishings suit- 
able for dining room. Door to 
kitchen at right. 

Lighting: None required. 
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The Books Rebel 


NELLIE BEVERLY 


Scene: Childrens’ room. Wind- 
dow seat, C. back wall; couch 
U. R.; chair D.R.; table C. left 
wall; stool against table leg D. 
stage side. 

Children wear sandwich 
boards in the colors of the books 
they represent, some with pages 
inside. Except for Blue Book and 
Orange Book, the cardboards 
need come only to the waist. 
Characters: 

1. New Book — yellow — on 
window seat. 

2. Dirty Book —- green — on 
window seat. 

3. Red Book — rain spotted — 
slumps in chair, D. R. 

4. Blue Book — on couch — 
head’may be slightly raised. 

5. Orange Book — on floor — 
slight L. center, D. stage — 
Book covers opened over him 
like a tent. 


6. Torn Book — brown — on 
stool. 

Bobby — about eleven or 
twelve: 

Jean — about nine or ten. 


New Book (disgusted) I’ve never 
seen such messy books. Don’t get 
close to me, Green Book. I’m 
afraid you'll soil my nice clean 
yellow dress. How did you get so 
dirty? 

Green Book: It wasn’t so very long 
ago that I was as clean as you are 
now. These dirty marks on my 
cover (points to them) and on my 
white pages (shows pages) were 
made by Jean when she read me 
while she was eating a soft chocolate 
candy bar. 

Red Book: Take a look at me, New 
Book, | was a birthday present for 
Bobby only a few months ago. He 
was crazy about me for | tell about a 
boy flying in a rocket ship, but he 
forgot and left me in the porch 
swing and a sudden shower came up 
The rain beat on my new red cover. 
See all these rain spots. (shows 
spots). 


Blue Book: 1 
wouldn’t be 


wish 
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(gasps) 


Bobby left me here on the couch 
with his pocket knife marking his 
place. (coughs) It’s hard for me to 
talk. I can scarcely breathe with 
this weight on my chest. (gasps). 

Orange Book: (moans) If you 
think that’s hard, how would you 
like to be lying here on your spread 
out pages? My back is nearly 
broken. (groans). How did you get 
so torn, Brown Book? 

Brown Book: Bobby and one of his 
friends were reading me out on the 
lawn. When they came to the part 
that tells about two bears coming 
to a camp and fighting over a slab 
of bacon, they pretended they were 
the bears and began to wrestle all 
over the lawn. There I was lying on 
the grass and Bobby’s dog tore my 
back and some of my pages before 
they rescued me. 

New Book: I know I’m not going 
to like it here. I was so happy when 
I was taken from the store for now | 
thought I would go to live with 
children who would read me over 
and over and love me. 

Green Book: Oh, they read us over 
and over and love us all right. I am 
one of Jean’s favorite books. My 
story is about a mysterious robber 
and how some girls captured him. 
| am very exciting and no one can 
figure who the robber is until the 
last pages. Even though Jean loves 
me she didn’t mind getting my back 
and pages dirty. 

Red Book: If children would only 
remember to put a book back in the 
case when they finish reading it, 
books would look new for a long 
time, and I wouldn’t have these 
ugly rain spots on me. 

Blue Book: | wish some one 
woukd take this knife off of my 
chest. | wonder how a child would 
like to lie on his back for hours with 
a big weight on him holding him 
down. (coughs) 

Orange Book: If | don’t get picked 
up pretty soon, I’m going to have a 
broken back and then I'll never 
look nice and new again. Jean 
dropped me here when her mother 
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called and she didn’t even bother to 
pick me up. She likes me too, for I 
tell about a family who traveled all 
one summer in a trailer and they 
had so many exciting adventures. 

Brown Book: Children don’t seem 
to realize that books have pride. 
How can I hold up my head with 
this broken back and these dog- 
eared pages? 

New Book: I am sorry I ever came 
here to live. I am a very instructive 
book. I show children how to write 
interesting letters, so that people 
will be glad to hear from them. At 
the store they called me the Writing 
Book. 

Green Book: Another thing I don’t 
like is to have one of my pages 
turned down at the corner to mark a 
place, like this, (shows page). I 
wonder how a child would like to 
have one of his fingers bent back. 

Red Book: Besides having all these 
rain spots I have pencil marks on 
my pages. Look at these drawings. 
(shows them). 

Blue Book: That’s better than 
having a weight on your chest. At 
least you can breathe (gasps). I 
wish we could go away from here. 

Orange Book. I do too, (groans) 
but where could we go? 

Brown Book: We could go to the 
library. They take good care of 
books. I’ve heard the children tell 
about rows and rows of books all 
placed on shelves or laid flat on low 
tables. 

New Book — That sounds like a 
nice place, Let’s all go there. 

Green Book: But who knows the 
way) 

Red Book: | do. | was there once 
with Bobby. He had taken me to 
school so his teacher could read me 
aloud and now he was bringing me 
back home. That afternoon the 
whole class went to the library for a 
story hour. There were books every- 
where and the librarian told the 
children that books were good 
friends and they must treat them as 
such. I will be glad to show you the 
way. 

Blue Book: | can’t go unless some 
one takes this knife off of my chest. 

Orange Book: I can’t go either, 
unless some one helps me up. 
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Brown Book: Let’s all get together 
and help Blue Book and Orange 
Book. Bobby and Jean will feel 
bad when they find we have gone. 
We ought to leave a note telling 
them why we left. 

New Book: I will write it. (goes to 
table, writes hastily.) There that 
will explain 'why we left. Come on, 
perhaps if we all push we can get the 
knife off of Blue Book’s chest. (they 
gather at couch). Now all together, 
push. (Knife falls to floor. Blue 
Book sits up, draws deep breath). 

Green Book: Now to help Orange 
Book. This is going to be hard. We 
will have to lift. (they tug hard, 
finally get him up). Let’s hurry to 
get started before anyone comes. 

Red Book: Come on, line up, we'll 
take hold of pages. That: will keep 
us close together so we won't get 
lost. I'll lead the way. (They line 
up in center, Orange in the middle, 
Brown on end). 

Blue Book: I hope the library will 
take us in and let us stay. 

Orange Book: Is every Book ready? 
Let’s hurry before the children 
come in. Hold tight everyone. 

Brown Book: I'll be on the end 
because no one could hold on to me. 
Don’t walk too fast, remember my 
broken back. I hope the librarian 
can mend me. (They walk slowly 
to door at right, Orange stooped 
and Brown limping badly.) Good 
bye, children who don’t know how 
to take care of books. (all exit.) 

(A month later Bobby and Jean 
burst into room.) 

Bobby: Now I can finish my keen 
book. I left the two boys in a canoe 
going down a rapids and a storm 
was coming up. (to couch) Where’s 


I’m a train 
On a track; 

My cars are full 

And painted black. 


If you want 
A dandy ride 
Come on quickly— 
Get inside. 
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my book? I left it here on the couch. 

Jean (looking around): Where’s 
my Orange Book? When mother 
called me I dropped it. It landed 
right here on the floor. (stands on 
spot). It’s gone. I’m sure no one was 
in here. (looks around) Where’s my 
New Book and Green Book? 

Bobby: And my good old Red 
Book. Why, Jean, all our books are 
gone. (They look around room, 
Bobby sees note on table). Here’s a 
note on the table. Listen, Jean. 
(reads) “We have gone to the 
library where they know how to 
take care of books. We don’t like 
dirty marks or pencil drawings on 
our clean white pages. We don’t 
like to be dropped on the floor or to 
have heavy book marks put in us. 
We don’t want to be left out in the 
rain or to be torn by dogs. We are 
leaving here forever.” 

Jean: Forever? I haven’t even 
read my New Book and I do so 
want to learn how to write a good 
letter. Let’s look out of the window, 
maybe we can see them. They can’t 
have gotten very far away. 

Bobby: (They rush to window). 
There they are going down the 
street. 

Jean: Run after them, Bobby and 
bring them back. (Bobby starts for 
door). Tell them we'll take good 
care of them if they'll only come 
back. (Bobby exits at Jean’s last 
words. Jean calls out the door) Run, 
Bobby, run! 

(Jean gets mending tissue, glue, 
ted cellophane, eraser, etc., from 
table drawer). 

‘Bobby (enters with books who 
hang their heads sadly): Here they 
are but they don’t look happy. 


Playing Train 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Sit behind 
And hold on tight; 

We shall soon 

Be out of sight! 


Toot! Toot! 

Clear the track! 
We'll take a trip 
And then come back! 


(Books stand in line in center. 
Orange stooped and Brown on one 
leg). 


Jean: Poor Books. I don’t blame 
them. (takes red cellophane, goes to 
Red Book). Here Red Book, I’m 
going to make you a nice cover out 
of this shiny red cellophane. (holds 
it up to him). See, your rain spots 
don’t show through it. (Red Book 
holds up his head). 


Bobby (gets leatherette strip and 
tape from table, goes to Brown 
Book). Good old Torn Book (pats 
it). You’re my very favorite book 
and I’m going to mend your broken 
back with this leatherette strip 
and put this transparent tape across 
your torn pages. You will be as good 
as new (Torn Book lifts his head). 


Jean: And I am going to use this 
big eraser to rub out all the pencil 
marks in each of you and clean off 
all the chocolate stains on you, my 
nice Green Book. (Green Book lifts 
his head). 


Bobby: We promise to take good 
care of all of our books from now on, 
don’t we Jean? 


Jean: I promise. We will never 
let you get torn or dirty and we will 
always take time to put you back 
on the shelves where you belong, no 
matter how hurried we are. (All 
Books raise heads). 


Bobby: We don’t want you ever to 
leave us again. Come on, Jean let’s 
get busy. 

(Bobby starts in on the Torn 
Brown Book and Jean starts to 
erase marks in Green Book, as the 
curtain falls.) 
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Tommy Tucker's Invitations 


Characters: 

Tommy Tucker 

Marjorie Daw 

Mrs. Tucker 

Jack Spratt 

Old Mother Hubbard 

Betty Blue 

Miss Muffet 

Jack and fill 

Costumes: Mrs. Tucker and 
Old Mother Hubbard in long 
dresses. Betty Blue, dressed in 
blue. Jack and Jill carry pail. 
Jack Spratt, long pants. Other 
characters need no costumes. 

Setting: Three makeshift (or 
imaginary) houses, so made that 
audience may see inside as well 
as outside, possibly screens 
placed lengthwise from front to 
back of stage. Ist house, Tommy 
Tucker’s. 2nd house, Jack 
Spratt’s. 3rd, Mother Hubbard’s, 
and at extreme right place a 
stool for Miss Muffet. Leave 
space between houses. Road in 
front of houses. 


ACT I — SCENE I 


Marjorie Daw is walking slowly _ 


past Temmy Tucker’s house. 
Tommy is singing the Tommy 
Tucker Song. Marjorie stops to 


I am Tom-my 


How shall I mare = ry 


ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


listen. Jack and Jill are coming 
up the lane from opposite direc- 
tion carrying pail. 

Marjorie: (cups hands to mouth 
and calls) Jack and Jill, come and 
listen to Tommy sing. Come on, 
Tommy’s singing. 

(Jack and Jill put down pail and 
hurry to Marjorie’s side and listen.) 
(Tommy stops singing.) 

Marjorie: (calls) Come out and 
play, Tommy. (Waits a_ second.) 
Tommy — Come out and play. 

Mrs. Tucker: (Comes to door.) 
Tommy just sang for his supper. 
now he must eat it. (Goes into 
house.) 

(Children look at one another in 
surprise. ) 

Marjorie Daw: Goodness, he has 
to sing for his supper! 

Jack: I’m glad I don’t have to 
sing. for mine. I’d get too hungry. 

Marjorie: Why? 

Jill: (Giggles) Because he can’t 
sing. (All laugh.) 

Jack: Let’s go tell Miss Muffet 
that Tommy sings for his supper. 

(Marjorie, Jack and Jill walk 
down road (across stage). Meet and 
pass Jack Spratt.) 

Marjorie: (calls in passing) Jack 


Tommy Tucker aed 


with- out an- 


— 
I sing for my sup-per,| What shall I sing for? 


y wife 


Spratt, guess what? Tommy Tucker 
sings for his supper. 

(Meet Old Mother Hubbard, car- 
rying toy dog. Children stop. Jill 
pets dog’s head.) 

Jack: Mother Hubbard, did you 
know Tommy Tucker has to sing 
for his supper? 

Mother Hubbard: Land Sakes, 
can’t say that I did. My dog has to 
bark for her’s, though, or I’d prob- 
ably forget to feed her. (Walks on 
talking to self.) Didn’t know chil- 
dren had to sing for THEIR sup- 
per. 

(Children continue on their way 
to Miss Muffet’s. She is sitting on 
tuffet eating from bowl.) 

Jill: Guess what we just learned, 
Little Miss Muffet. 

Miss Muffet: (between mouthfuls) 
What? 

Jill: Tommy Tucker has to sing 
before he can eat. 

Miss Muffet: Well, I suppose ev- 
eryone has to do something before 
eating. I always have to look about 
for spiders before I eat. 

(Miss Muffet looks about in 
frightened manner, then continues 
eating. Children walk off stage, 
talking.) 


» 
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Marjorie: What do you have to 
do before you eat, Jack? 

Jack: Nothing — but get hungry, 
I guess. (All laugh.) 

ACT I — SCENE II 

Tommy Tucker is helping 
mother with dishes. Jack knocks 
on door. Tommy opens it and 
Jack hands Tommy a note. 

Jack: Hi, Tommy. Jack Spratt 
asked me to give you this. 

Tommy: (smiles) Thank you, Jack. 
(Closes door. Opens note and reads 
to mother.) 

Tommy: Dear Tommy: My wife 
and I would like you to come to 
supper tonight. Perhaps you will 
sing us a song. Jack Spratt. 

(Tommy just finishes reading 
when Jill knocks on door. Tommy 
goes to door. Jill hands Tommy 
note. 


Jill: Hello, Tommy. Old Mother 
Hubbard asked me to give you this 
note. 


Tommy: Thanks, Jill. (Closes door. 
Opens note and reads aloud to 
mother.) Dear Tommy: Would you 
please sing for your supper at my 
house tonight? Best Wishes, Old 
Mother Hubbard. (Tommy 
scratches head.) Look, mother, I 
have two invitations for supper. 
May I go? 

Mrs. Tucker: Of course you may 
go, but hardly to two suppers. You 
will have to choose one or the 
other. 

Tommy: Jack Spratt’s invitation 
came first, so I will go there. (Mar- 
jorie Daw knocks on door. Tommy 
opens it. Marjorie hands Tommy a 
note.) 

Marjorie: Hi, Tommy. Miss Muf- 
fet asked me to give you this invi- 
tation. 

Tommy: 


(takes note) Thanks, 


Marjorie. (Closes door, opens note 
and reads aloud to mother.) Dear 


Rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, 
We are marching to the fair 
Rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, 
Keeping step ’til we get there. 
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Tommy: Will you please come to my 
house for supper tonight? We will 
have curds and whey. Little Miss 
Muffet. 

Mrs. Tucker: Three invitations in 
one night. You’re a very lucky boy. 
You’d better clean up and go or 
you'll be late. 

(Tommy washes, brushes clothes 
and shoes and combs hair.) 

Tommy: Goodbye, mother. 

Mrs. Tucker: Goodbye, son. Don’t 
stay too late. 

(Tommy leaves. Outside house 
he meets Betty Blue, who has one 
shoe missing and is searching for it. 
She is crying softly. 

Tommy: What’s the matter, Betty 
Blue? 

Betty: I have lost my shoe. Will 
you please help me find it? 

Tommy: If I can, but we'll have to 
hurry, for it’s getting dark. (Both 
look about for shoe. Tommy finds 
big shoe and hands it to Betty.) 

Tommy: Is this it? 

Betty: (Trys it on. It is too big.) 
It isn’t mine, but it will have to do. 
Thank you, Tommy. (Betty hob- 
bles away in opposite direction from 
Tommy’s.) 

(Tommy goes to Jack Spratt’s. 
Knocks on door. Jack Spratt comes 
to door. Looks surprised.) 

Jack Spratt: My goodness, we 
thought you weren’t coming. 

Tommy: I'm sorry I’m late. 

Jack Spratt: But there is nothing 
left for you to eat. My wife has 
eaten all the fat and I’ve eaten all 
the lean. Between the two of us, 
we've licked the platter clean. 

’ Tommy: That’s alright. It is my 
fault. Ill come again another time. 
Goodbye. 

Jack Spratt: Bye, Tommy. Come 
again tomorrow. 

Tommy: (As he leaves, says aloud) 
My, but I’m hungry. I guess I'll 


We Go Marching 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Rat-a-tat-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, 
Harold holds the flag up high, 
See our flag, red, white and blue 
As we all go marching by! 


go to Old Mother Hubbard’s. (Gos 
to Mother Hubbard’s. She comes | 
door.) 

Mother Hubbard: Well, hell., 
Tommy, I’m so glad you could 
come. Sit here on the step and ply 
with the dog. I'll have supper reac y 
in a jiffy. (Goes into house and re- 
turns almost immediately, crying.) 

Tommy: What is the matter, 
Mother Hubbard? 

Mother Hubbard: 1 forgot to go 
to the store. The cupboard is bare. 
(crys) Not even a bone for my poor 
dog. What shall I do. 

Tommy: (Pats Mother Hubbard's 
shoulder.) Don’t cry, Mother Hub- 
bard. You and your dog can come 
to Miss Muffet’s house with me for 
supper. I’m sure she will not mind. 

(Mother Hubbard, carrying dog, 
and Tommy walk to Miss Muffet’s. 
When they arrive, Miss Muffet is 
sitting on her tuffet, looking very 
upset.) 

Mother Hubbard: What is the 
trouble, my dear; you look as 
though you’d seen a ghost? 

Miss Muffet: Not a ghost, Mother 
Hubbard, a spider, a horrible spider. 
I was just about to put a big bow! of 
curds and whey on the table when 
along came a spider. It frightened 
me so I dropped our supper onto the 
floor. I’m so sorry. 

Tommy: Never mind, you can all 
come home and have supper at my 
house. 

Miss Muffet: Will we have curds 
and whey? 

Tommy: No, we'll have white 
bread and butter. The best in the 
land. 

Mother Hubbard: Let’s be on our 
way, I’m very hungry. 

(All walk across stage to Tom- 
my’s house and Tommy sings 
Tommy Tucker Song on way. Exit 
as they enter Tommy Tucker's 
house, 
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Holiday F'un 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Supervisor, Caruthersville, Mo. 


= Te Draw This Gobbler Fat Now, If You Like, Do Paste the Parts Down But 
1; and Gay Some Feet Be Stingy with Paste 
ing.) Is Easy As Pie And Two Wing Feathers Just a Wee Dab of Paste 
~ And Just Like Play... and Keep It All Neat. in Just the Right Spot 
B xo First, A Circle, Nice and Cut These All Out and And Mr. Turkey Looks 
pare. Round Put Them in Place Like He’s Ready to Hop. 
Color with Crayons, 
Used Flat 
And Pressed Down. 
Scallop Your Circle and 
aind. Go ’Round and ’Round 
With the Crayon 
et is Broadside 
very And One Edge Pressed 
Down. 
: as Use Plenty of Colors Gay 
and Bright 
_ With Variation of Dark 
wl of and Light. 
ee A Nice S Curve Makes 
the Your Turkey’s Head 
Thicken the S and Color 
ray | It Red. 
Add a Wattle, Which Is 
curds No Certain Shape 
— And a Bill That Is Easy 
n the For You To Make. 
ae A Nice Round Eye, Big 
and Bright 
a. Makes Your Gobbler’s 
Exit Head Look Just Right. 


cker’s 


His Tail Feathers Make a 
Beautiful Fan 

So Make Quite a Few to 
Spread Out Grand, 
Shape Something Like 
This and Color Alike 

Use Lots of Color and 
Make Them Bright. 
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CUT-PAPER FOLDING Agnes Choate Wonson 


FOLO DowN < 3 Draw and cut Elf from green 


ee construction paper; color face and 
hands yellow. Cut toadstool from 
yellow paper and dot with brown 
crayon. Fold Elf as shown in 
sketch and perch him on his 
toadstool! 


FOLD DOWN 
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CALENDAR Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Son [ron [TUE [Tu [SAT 

| 


Omit the ba —— ind if it i r for the chi “8 e turkeys are white with red wattles and orange feet 
nd bi te. "The hoy trousers, a red hat and sweater. 
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MOVABLE TURKEY Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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AND TAIL BACK OF 
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HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 


INSERT CORD AT “A” 


CUT ON 
HEAVY BLACK 
OUTLINE 


MAKE LOOP FOR 
‘HANGING UP SERIES 


OF HEALTH CUT-OUTS 
OF CUBBIE BEAR. 


me /,/ 
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le 
THE 


(MOPPETS, 


and 


Helen Strimple 


Mugs throws his coat and cap on the floor and Mel hangs his coat in the clothes closet and 
forgets to hang them up in their proper place, puts all his clothes and toys away where they 
belong. 


Mugs is hungry and rushes to the table and Mel comes to the table with clean face and 
forgets to wash his face and hands or comb hands. He combs his hair and looks very neat 
his hair before coming to the table. and tidy. 
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BUBBLE DANCE — A FINGER PLAY Marguerite Gode 


A little soap bubble went up for a sail 


On a bright autumnal day 


(Form circle with thumb and forefinger of 
left hand) (1) 

It bounced along to the wind man’s song 

Away -- away — away 

(Make bouncing motion) (2) 

Over the roof tops 

(Form pointed roof with two hands) (3) 

Over the trees -—- 

(Hold up five fingers of right hand (4) 

It rolicked and frolicked about 

(Continue bouncing motion of left hand in 
circle) (2) 

Till passing a meadow where fairy folk dwell 

(Form large circle with both hands) (5) 

A wee little elf spied it out 


(Place right hand over eyes and peer 
about) (6) 


With a sharp pointed finger he gave it a poke 


(Poke round bubble of left hand with right 
forefinger) (7) 


And POP! (Clap hands once) (8) 
The little round bubble broke. 
9. 


| 
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BLOWING BUBBLES PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Find Sister, Mother, Grandmother, a mouse and a squirrel, three tomatoes, a six inch ruler, a spoon and a 
double-five domino. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES PUZZLE (Page 63) Agnes Choate Wonson 


| 
| 


ACROSS 
. Capital of Wyoming 
5 State South of Montana 
. Capital of Colorado 
. TheFamous Yellowstone .... 


DOWN 
Capital of New Mexico. Santa 
- Capital of Montana 
. Stateof...... Mexico 
State North of New Mexico 


. State bordering on Canada 
Mountains 
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son | CHUCKLES — A COURTEOUS BROWNIE Thelma Moreland 


Chuckles says: ‘‘A Courteous 
Brownie helps a tired mother 


eare for the baby. Are you a 


courteous Brownie?”’ 


if 
in 


at 


“Why it looks like a cana said Mrs. a 


The Heroine 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER—IIlustrated by the Author 


Bor what is Mrs. Goose 
trying to do now?” Black Cat 
asked Mrs. Hen. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Hen, 
“but she is acting very peculiar. 
She made herself a long stick; she 
whittled it into a point, at one end. 
She bought some heavy hobnailed 
boots at Mr. Gobbler’s General 
Grocery.” 

“But why?” asked Black Cat. 

“We don’t know. She keeps in her 
house. I asked her what she was 
doing, and she said ‘Getting ready’.” 

“Ready for what?” 

“That's what we'll have to find 
out. Here she comes, now.” 


Mrs. Goose was dragging her 
little market cart. In it was a big 
bundle. 

“Why, it looks like a_ tent,” 
said Mrs. Hen. 

“Yes, and see, she has some 


boxes of food, and other things.” 
“Maybe she is going on a vaca- 
tion.” 
Mrs. Goose went by without 
speaking to them. She was hurrying; 


she looked very earnest, and as 
though she did not even see them. 
She went into her house and shut 
the door. 

Black Cat and Mrs. Hen went 
up close to the house and listened. 
Then they knocked. 

Mrs. Goose seemed to be unpack- 
ing her packages. ““Who’s there?” 
she called. 

“Black Cat and Mrs. Hen.” 

“I’m very sorry, but I can’t let 
you in, now; I am very busy. I’m 
getting ready. When I am through, 
I'll be glad to see you.” 

Black Cat called through the 
door: “You say you are getting 
ready. May we ask for what?” 

“That you'll know later,” an- 
swered Mrs. Goose. “Excuse me, 
now.” 

Black Cat and Mrs. Hen went 
away. 

“Well,” said Black Cat, “this is 
the queerest yet. I can’t imagine 
what she is getting ready for. Can 
you?” 

“No, but we'll find out,’ Mrs. 
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Hen told him. “Mrs. Goose alway - 
gives away her plans. She can‘! 
keep anything under her hat. Sh 
always lets the cat out of the bag.” 

“And you don’t mean me, either, 
said Black Cat. 

They laughed. 

The day went by, in Animaltown. 
When her friends went by Mrs. 
Goose’s house, they would stop and 
listen, for she seemed to be very 
busy bumping around, arranging. 
unpacking. But she kept the doo 
shut. 

It was rather late that night 
when Mr. Pig woke up, in his house. 
He thought he heard a voice calling, 
“Help! Help!” 

He lifted up his head and listened. 
The voice seemed to come from 
somewhere up above him, outdoors. 

He put his head out the window 
and looked. He didn’t see anything. 

“Help! Help!” came the voice 
again. 

Mr. Pig put on his big bathrobe 
and went outdoors. 

It was misty moonlight. And 
there, on his roof, was Mrs. Goose, 
all huddled up by the chimney! 

“Help, help,”’ she said, when she 
saw him. 

For a minute, Mr. Pig couldn't 
say anything, he was so surprised. 
Then he managed to ask: “What on 
earth are you doing up on my roof? 
And at this time of night, too?” 

“Getting ready, getting ready,” 
called down Mrs. Goose. “‘You will 
understand, when the right time 
comes. But I seem to be in trouble! 
I used a rope, to climb up here. | 
flung it over the chimney, and 
climbed up by the vines. But now 
the rope has slipped off. I don’t 
know how I can get down, indeed | 
don’t. I shall have to be rescued.” 

““Botheration,” grunted Mr. Pig. 
“Botheration. I shall have to get 
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my ladder, and help you, I guess. 
What a lot of trouble!” 
He went off, sighing, to his barn. 
Soon he came back with the ladder. 
He climbed to the roof. ‘Well, 
for pity’s sake,” he said, “what a 
lot of stuff you have got with you. 


Why did you lug up this little tent, 
and this box of food? And why do 
you need sunglasses, in the moon- 
light?” 

Mrs. Goose looked at him rather 
crossly. “I am getting ready,” she 
said. “I am practicing. Now, please 
help me get down, with my things, 
and I will go home and get some rest. 
I have done enough for tonight.” 

“And so have I,”’ Mr. Pig told her. 
“T am not going to get up again, I 
tell you, to save any foolish animal, 
goose or anything else, from such a 
silly pickle. No more climbing up on 
my roof, I want you to understand. 
Why did you choose my roof, any- 
way?” 

“Because you eat the most and 
sleep the soundest,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “And because your roof is 
one of the highest.” 

“What crazy reasons,” Mr. Pig 
said. ‘“‘And what you were trying to 
do, I can’t imagine. Well — let’s 
get on with it.” And he helped her 
down, with her things. It took quite 
a while. He was puffing, when he got 
through. 

“Well, I've finished, for this 
time,” sighed Mrs. Goose. “That 
was all very worth while.” Mr. Pig 
just glared at her. Then she said, 
“Thank you very much,” and 
packed her things in her little market 
cart, and plopped away in the 
misty moonlight. 

The next day, when Black Cat 


What on earth are you trying to do? _ 


*““‘What on earth are you doing up on my roof,” asked Mr. Pig. 


and Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Hen 
passed Mrs. Goose’s house they 
stopped and listened. Mr. Pig had 
told them what had happened the 
night before; they were really an- 
xious about Mrs. Goose. 

She seemed to be moving around 
peacefully. Then there was quiet. 
Then there was a wild rush, as 
though she had used her wings. 
Then a big bump. 

Then quiet again. 

“It sounds as if she had fallen 
from somewhere,” said Black Cat. 
“We'd better try and get in — and 
the sooner the better.” 

The front door was locked. The 
back door was locked. But they 
climbed in through the kitchen 
window. 

There was Mrs. Goose lying on 
the floor. Her bill was open, and 
she was gasping. 

They bent over her. She opened 


“Listen, and you will see,” and then she began to read. 


one eye. 

“What is the matter?” they 
asked her. “What were you doing?” 

“Getting ready,” said Mrs. Goose, 
in a weak voice. 

“Ready for what?’ they asked 
her, helping her up. 

“Well, this time I will tell you. 
Getting ready to be a mountain 
climber. I was trying to walk up the 
wall.” 

“So that was why you were on 
Mr. Pig’s roof last night,”’ said Mrs. 
Hen. “But where did you get the 
idea? What ever started you off?”’ 

“Listen, and you will see,” Mrs. 
Goose told her. She got her glasses. 
She got the Animaltown News. 
Then she began to read: 

“There are some who have a real 
talent for mountain climbing. They 
go way up over the snow and ice to 
the top of a mountain. When they 
do it, they need to take certain 
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things with them. A tent. A heavy 
stick. A rope. Heavy shoes. Plenty of 
food. Sun glasses, for the light is 
very bright. And they need to 
practice, before they go, on lower 
places, before they tackle a high 
snow mountain. Then up they go — 
and when they come down, they 
are happy heroes.” 

“You see,” said Mrs. Goose, “I 
was getting ready for this experi- 
ence. I want to be a happy hero.” 

“You mean happy heroine,”’ Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. “You are a lady 
goose. You can’t be a hero.” 

“Well, a happy heroine, then. 
But you see, the way I have been 
acting is very easy to explain. I was 
sensible; I knew I couldn’t climb a 
high snow mountain till I had 
practiced. To be sure, I got into a 
little trouble on Mr. Pig’s roof. 
But I learned a lot, too. And today, 
I tried to walk right up a wall, to 
get me ready for the steepest 
places.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Goose,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, ‘“‘all your plans sound so 
fine. But you have made one big 
mistake.” 

““What’s that?” asked Mrs. Goose. 

“The mountain, the mountain!” 
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cried Mrs. Squirrel. “You forgot 
the mountain. How can you be a 
mountain climber, when there aren’t 
any mountains here?” 

“You should have thought of 
that,” snapped Mrs. Squirrel, flash- 
ing her eyes. 

Mrs. Goose sat down sadly in a 
rocking chair. “Well, I didn’t think 
of it,” she said. “And it isn’t my 
fault, either. It was that article in 
the Animaltown News that got me 
off on the wrong track. They should 
be careful not to print things like 
that.” 

Then she looked sadder yet. 

“Oh, what shall I do now? I have 
bought all these things .. .” 

“They aren’t hurt,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “I think Mr. Gobbler will 
take them back.” 

“But I’ll keep the rope,” planned 
Mrs. Goose. “I'll make a swing in 
my apple tree. I’d like to swing up 
high, high, higher than a goose has 
ever gone.” 

“Why yes, you can be a happy 
heroine that way,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel, patting her. 

And they hurried to put the swing 
up, and get her started, before she 
made up any worse plans! 


If Books Could Talk 


NELLIE BEVERLY 


Tue quiet of the book room in 
the school building was broken by 


Little Primer who said with a 
happy laugh, “I can hardly wait for 
school to begin.” 

“Why?” growled Arithmetic. “I 
don’t see anything to be so happy 
about.” 

“I’m glad because I’m going to 
school for the first time.” 

Health Reader, over in the corner 
sighed. ““We used to feel that way 
too, Little Primer, but. now we 
dread the very thought of school.” 

“Dread school? Don’t you want 
children to study from your pages?” 
asked Little Primer in astonishment. 

Arithmetic answered emphatical- 
ly. “Of course we want children to 
study from our pages but we alse 
want them to take care of us. Look 


at me. I’ve had rough treatment. 
Once I was thrown clear across the 


.room by a boy who was angry 


because he couldn’t do one of my 
problems.” 

“Oh,” Little Primer gasped. 
“Didn't it hurt awfully?” 

“Of course it hurt. My back was 
broken and it has been crooked 
ever since.” 

A battered Speller took up the 
conversation. “I wish you could 
see inside my covers. I’ve had a 
dozen operations. [’m_ practically 
held together by transparent tape.” 

“I didn’t know children would 
treat us like that. My new blue 
covers are so pretty.” Little Primer 
was almost in tears, 

A brown covered Nature book 
said soothingly, ‘““Don’t worry too 


much; Little Primer. I am four years 
old and I am still new looking. I 
have been used by children who 
were careful of me. Perhaps you, 
too, will fall into good hands.” 

“Did you say you were new, 
Little Primer?’ Health Reader 
asked. 

“Yes, I came here only a few 
days ago.” 

“Then I hope whoever. gets you 
will be careful about opening you 
for the first time. I was jerked open 
so roughly that my covers were 
loosened and gradually broke com- 
pletely while I was still a new book. 
I have an ugly strip of brown 
mending tape all the way down my 
back holding me together. It spoils 
my looks.” 

A Science Reader lying on top of a 
pile of books on the table remarked, 
“T, too, have my back held firm 
with tape and big blotches and 
ugly wrinkles en my covers. I was 
dropped in a mud hole by a boy 
who was scuffling with another boy 
and he left me lying there till I was 
soaked through.”’ 

“See what we mean?” Arithmetic 
growled again. “Look at the books 
piled on these two tables. Every 
one of them had to be mended this 
summer and some of them were new 
only last year.” 

Little Primer looked at the tables 
with stacks and stacks of books upon 
them. “You make me feel afraid. I 
almost wish I didn’t have to go to 
school. I think I should like to stay 
right here on the shelf.” 

“Cheer Up! All of us school books 
would much rather be used than 
to stay here on the shelves, but we 
do wish children would treat us as 
friends,” said a big Dictionary. 

“Hush, someone is coming,” 
Health Reader said in a low voice. 

A tall man and a pleasant faced 
woman entered, each carrying a pile 
of mended books which they placed 
on the table. ‘““There, the books are 
all ready,” the man said. 

The pleasant faced woman picked 
up several books, examining them. 

“They are well mended,” she said. 

The man sighed, “It is a shame 
that we have to spend so much 
money mending practically new 
books. All of this tape, glue and 
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other repair materials add up quite a 
sum of money.” 

“Not to mention the money paid 
out to people who do the mending. 
lt means that we have less money for 
other things such as_ soft balls, 
base balls, pictures to brighten up 
the rooms, new books for the library 
— Oh, there are so many things we 
could buy with this money.” The 
pleasant faced woman motioned to 
the tables of mended books. 

“That’s true. If children realized 
that every time they harm a book 
through careless handling they are 
wasting money that could be spent 
for other things, it might make 
them more careful. I wish we could 
do something to make them remem- 
ber this,” the man said. 

“I have a plan that I am going to 


try this year in my first grade. I am 
going to have weekly inspection of 
books. Every child who has taken 
good care of his books will have a 
gold star opposite his name on a 
big chart. For care of the new books 


I shall award a red star.” The 
pleasant faced woman explained. 

“That’s a very good idea and it 
may help to keep our new books 
looking new for a long time. Starting 
in the first grade is important, too, 
because they will learn good book 
habits.” They left the room still 
talking over the plan. 

“It’s about time they thought of 
us,” Arithmetic growled. _ 

““Now I know that I’m going to 
love school,” and Little Primer 
laughed happily. 


When Windflower 
Was Your Age 


(A Little Iroquois Indian Girl) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Many, many years ago in the 
part of our country which is now 
New York state Windflower lived 
with her family in a long, low house 
covered with bark. Even though it 
was low it was really a very large 
house for sometimes almost fifty 
families lived in a building of this 
kind. A hallway extended the entire 
length of the house, and the space 
on each side was divided into 
compartments, one for each family. 
Every four families had a huge 
fireplace in the middle of the hall 
where the cooking was done. Thus, 
if thirty-five families lived in one 
of the long houses, there would be 
nine of these fireplaces, and above 
each an opening in the roof to let 
out the smoke. 

A motber or matron was in charge 
of each long house. All the provi- 
sions and games were brought to her 
and she portioned out to each 
family its share, Anyone who dis- 
obeyed her ran the risk of being 
put out of his home; her word was 
law in the house. Windflower was 


careful to be very polite to her 
always; her mother had taught her 
the importance of that. 

One day she was playing with 
her baby brother while the mother 
was away hoeing corn. The papoose 
was in his cradle which seemed to be 
standing upright. His cradle is a 
gayly decorated leather pouch with a 
wooden back; but, the baby finds 
it comfortable for he is wrapped in 
soft downy covers. He was playing 
with a string of beads fastened to 
the side of his crib and with a 
rattle made of a bone. He would 
throw it to the floor and laugh each 
time his big sister picked it up for 
him. Suddenly he cried out joyfully 
and stretched out his chubby brown 
hands to his ten-year-old brother. 
Straight Arrow, who came into the 
room carrying his bow and arrow. 

“Have you been practicing with 
your bow and arrow?” asked 
Windflower. 

“Yes, I practiced longer than 
usual today for I want to be skillful 
enough soon, so that I can kill some 
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wild animals; then I can take my 
place among the warriors of our 
tribe. It’s too bad you're a girl, 
Windflower. You can’t fight or 
hunt; all you can do is to sew beads, 
weave baskets, or work in the 
fields!”’ 

“Well, anyway, I will not have 
to do all the hard things you will 
have to do when you are older. Just 
think you will have to go without 
food for a long, long time and 
blacken your face so that the others 
will know that you are fasting. 
They will cook and eat food in 
your presence so that the odor will 
tempt you. Then if you get so 
hungry you cannot help but eat, 
the other boys will despise you ever 
afterward!” 

“Don’t worry — I won't weaken, 
for my ambition is to be brave and 
fight. I’m getting stronger all the 
time by wrestling and swimming 
with the other fellows. About every 
day we pretend to go on deer hunts, 
or to fight fierce battles. I like it! 
It will not be long until the time 
comes for me to go into unknown 
parts of the forest, with only the 
sun and wind to guide me, and 
travel for days and days. When the 
weather is very cold, I will lie out- 
side all night without any covering. 
But, I will not care, for I'll be 
earning the right- to be a warrior. 
You will all be proud of me then 
as you are of Father!” 

“I’m certainly proud of Father,” 
said Windflower. “Just think! He 
was elected war chief, a very great 
honor in our tribe!” 

“Yes. In some tribes a man is 
chief. merely because his father was 
chief before him; but, our father 
was chosen for his bravery! That’s 
why [ will endure any suffering to 
become a brave war chief.”’ Straight 
Arrow was as proud as his sister. 
And, from the corner, the shining 
black eyes of the papoose seemed 
to smile proudly, too. 

The conversation was interrupted 
by the appearance of the mother. 
“‘Windflower, they need more help 
in the field; so you must come with 
me and hoe corn,” said the mother, 
strapping the papoose in his cradle 
to her back. “We'll put the baby 
in a nearby tree while we work.” 

“T don’t like to hoe corn,” 
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grumbled Windflower. “I’d rather 
stay here and sew with bright beads 
or weave baskets.” 

“They need you in the field now. 
Stop your complaining, daughter. 
You are very fortunate to be an 
Iroquois girl, and live in a beautiful 
long house. Many little girls of 
other tribes live in wigwams made 
of skins; and at moving time the 
wigwams are carried along and 
put up again by the women and 
girls. How would you like that kind 
of work? Compared to that you 
would think hoeing corn fun!” 

Windflower looked ashamed as 
she went along with her mother. 
She knew full well that her people, 
the Iroquois, were better than their 
neighbors. She had been told so over 
and over again ever since she was a 
papoose. Her brother boasted of it 
and her father always said it 
proudly whenever he put on his 
eagle feathers and war paint before 
a fight. This made her think of the 
black spots on the feathers. These 
show the number of enemies her 
father had killed. Notches in the 
side of a feather show the number 
of scalps he has captured, and a 
feather split in the middle means 
that he had been wounded. 

“Mother, why does Father use 
the paint? Is it to frighten the 
enemy?” 

“T can explain the custom best by 
telling you a story I learned when I 
was a child. A long time ago a chief 
went in search of food for his 
starving people. For days and days 
he wandered without finding a 


single animal. Finally, after he had © 


grown weary and faint with hunger, 
he saw a deer. Raising his bow and 
arrow he shot at it; but missed it. 
He had, however, struck an un- 
seen panther, which, with a howl of 
rage, sprang toward him. He was 
terrified. The animal would have 
killed him if unexpected help had 
not been at hand. It seems that a 
bear, a great friend of the chief's, 
happened to be near by. Knowing 
that neither the panther nor any 
other animal will eat bear’s flesh, 
the wise bear sprinkled his own 
blood upon the man’s forehead. 
Up came the angry panther, but 
what did he smell? A bear? No, he 
would not eat a bear. With disgust 
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he started to turn away, but, 
before leaving, dashed his paw 
across the man’s cheeks, making 
deep stripes from which the blood 
spurted. The chief let the blood 
dry, and upon his return showed 
the scars to prove how marvelously 
he had been saved. In gratitude his 
people painted just such marks on 
their own bodies. But here we are 


Caterpillar 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Twist and turn 
Along the stalk, 

Bend and loop 
And take a walk; 


Chew and eat 
All you can hold! 
Soon you’ll sleep 
Through winter’s cold. 


Then you'll wake 
Some sunny day, 
Be a moth 
And fly away! 


at the field. Let’s see how much 
hoeing we can get done!” 

Windflower set to work imme- 
diately. Down the field she went 
hoeing industriously. She worked so 
fast that she caught up with her 
friend, Bluebell, who had been in the 
field longer than she. 

“‘Let’s rest a bit,” said Bluebell. 
“I’m tired, and, anyway, I have 
something important to tell you. 
You know Red Feather, who lives 
in the compartment next to ours? 
You’d never guess what she did 
yesterday — she threw a stone at a 
Sacred Snake; and now she’s very, 
very sick! The medicine man came 
with his herbs and his charms. He 
makes her drink a bitter tea while 
he is trying with all his magic to 
break the spell that the Sacred 
Snake has cast upon her.” 

Feather has lots to learn,” 
answered Windflower. “‘Doesn’t she 
know that there are certain crea- 
tures that must not be killed, 
and certain places to which one 


must never go, for it is in thes: 
that the Great Spirit dwells?” 

That evening when the day’s 
work was done Windflower learne: 
that Red Feather was much worse; 
her fever was so very high that the 
medicine man said that nothing but 
the famous snake dance could pos- 
sibly save her life. The Sacred Snake, 
they thought, liked to have the 
people dance for him; so an immense 
fire was built in a near-by clearing. 
All the young men and some of the 
older ones took part in the dance. 
Round and round the fire they went, 
leaping in the air and coming lightly 
to the ground, swaying their bodies 
and clapping their hands and shout- 
ing. The old men sat at a distance, 
smoking long pipes. The women 
crouched upon the ground, wrapped 
in their warm blankets. They talked 
softly to one another about their 
own little papooses who were sound 
asleep. Windflower huddled close 
to her mother. Finally, when word 
was brought that the sick girl was 
better, they crept silently away. 
The dance ceased and the dancers 
followed their squaws. 

A short time after this a terrible 
war broke out between the Iroquois 
and one of the hated Algonquin 
tribes. It was such a cruel war that 
Windflower remembered it all her 
life. The Algonquins started the 
war by sending the [roquois chief a 
snake skin filled with arrows. Wind- 
flower watched her father hurriedly 
put on his war paint, take his 
tomahawk, bow and arrow, and 
make a wild dash into the forest 
after the enemy. She noticed some 
young Indians hurrying by laughing. 

“‘Here’s a chance to win scalps to 
be hung by the hair from our belts,” 
she heard one say to his companions. 

“That’s not easy,” replied an- 
other. “The friends of a fallen foe 
will fight valiantly to prevent us 
getting scalps. They believe that if 
a man’s scalp is gone he cannot | 
enter Indian heaven, the happy 
hunting ground where there is 
plenty of game to hunt and no work 
to do.” 

The Indian fighter usually stood 
behind trees or bushes. His deadly 
arrow would go hissing through the 
air and strike, but the shooter 
could nowhere be seen. Some tribes 
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dipped their arrows in poison, so 
that the wounds they made would 
be fatal. 


It was a happy day for Wind- 
flower when she heard that the 
chief men of the two fighting tribes 


were going to meet and talk things © 


over. If they finally decided that 
there should be no more fighting, a 
pipe of tobacco was brought and 
lighted. Silently taking a long puff, 
each brave would hand it to the 
next, who also smoked in silence. 
When the “pipe of peace” had been 
smoked, fighting would be stopped, 
at least for a time. A tomahawk 
was buried to show that the two 
tribes were friendly once more. To 
complete the treaty of peace, belts 
of wampum were exchanged. 


Wampum was made of pieces of 
shining shell, strung, like beads, on 
strips of deerskin. With some In- 
dians, white beads meant feace, 
and black ones war or danger. 
Several strings woven together 
formed a strip which meant, “This 
belt preserves my word.” Wampum 
was often used for money. When one 
tribe wished to send a message to 
another, a belt of wampum had to 
accompany it, or the message would 


not be received. 


After the war was over, the great 
deeds of the conflict would be told 
over and over by the story-teller of 
the tribe. Sometimes he would take 
the skin of some animal and draw 
pictures on it to record the history 
of a famous fight. Windflower and 
her friends would watch him as he 
worked. Perhaps that is one reason 
she remembered the details of the 
war so vividly; she heard them over 
and over from the story-teller. He 
told the youngsters many other 
kinds of stories, too. Here is one of 
Windflower’s favorites: 


“A little boy found an eagle with 
2. broken wing. He took such good 
‘are of it that its wing soon healed. 


Then the boy took the bird to the 
river and told it to fly away. At 
first, it did not seem to want to go; 
but, presently the eagle spread its 
broad, strong wings and disap- 
peared. 


“Many moons afterwards the 


boy was in his canoe on a very 
dangerous part of the river. As he 
neared the rapids his paddle broke; 
in an instant he would be swept into 
the swirling, roaring water. Wonder 
of wonders, a dark shadow fell 
across the canoe, and, raising his 
eyes, the boy saw his friend, the 
eagle. With outstretched hands he 
grabbed the bird by the legs. Over 
the waters and through the air his 
feathered friend carried him until 
they reached the bank. Slowly it 
came to earth until the boy’s feet 
touched the ground. Then, as the 
boy let it go, it flew swiftly away.” 


Windflower did not get to listen 
to stories as much as she would have 
liked to for her mother was a very 
hard-working squaw and she ex- 
pected her little girl to do her share. 
As we have said the father went to 
war, made his canoe and _ his 
weapons, fished and hunted wild 
animals, But, it was the mother who 
planted the corn and often ground 
it between stones and made it 
into meal. She dug roots and 
carried water for the family needs. 
She wove baskets and made the few 
dishes that the family used. The 
dishes were made of clay and baked 
hard in the hot embers of the fire. 
All this work was shared by Wind- 
flower. When there were complaints 
the mother said, 

“T want you to be ready to be a 
good wife to an Iroquoise chief 
when you grow up. If you learn how 
to work now it will be easier for 
you then.” 

The squaw tanned the skins of 
the animals which her man brought 
home. Her needle was a fishbone, 
and for fine thread she used the 
inner bark of certain trees. For 
stronger thread she used the sinews 
of certain animals, When a stranger 
came, it was the squaw who pre- 
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pared the meal for him. No good 
Indian would fail to eat it, for to 
refuse would be the height of rude- 
ness, Windflower once laughed at an 
old, wrinkled man who came to 
visit. She really couldn’t help it, 
he walked in such a funny wobbly 
way. But her laughter was soon cut 
short by her mother, who could be 
very stern. 


“Hush, Windflower, hush! Never 
speak evil or make fun of anyone 
who has eaten at your table!” 
All Indians are just as ready as this 
mother to keep the door open for 
the peaceful stranger. 


Whenever Windflower had some 
leisure time she ran about the fields 
and woods talking to the wind and 
to the waters; for she believed that 
they understood her and would be 
kind to her if she was a good little 
girl, Then she would run to the 
story-teller and beg for another 
story. Here is another one she 
especially liked: 

“There was a time when bees had 
no stings. The birds with Jong bills 
and the bear, who loves sweet 
things, were in the habit of stealing 
all the honey that it had taken the 
thrifty little bees so long to make, At 
last the poor bees went to the Great 
Spirit in much distress and told 
their trouble. The Great Spirit 
liked the bees because they never 
wasted their time; so he gave them 
the dreadful stings which they now 
have. The hornets and the wasps 
heard of this and they too begged the 
same gift from the Great Spirit. 
The bees then stored up much 
honey in their nest in a hollow tree. 
Along came a fat old bear. He 
managed to climb the tree and to 
reach the nest just as the bees were 
returning from the fields and flowers. 
This was their chance! They flew at 
the poor old bear and stung him 
here and there until he fell to the 
ground howling with pain. As we all 
know, from that day most of the 
birds and beasts have left the bees 
alone; although the bear likes honey 
so well that he sometimes steals 
it in spite of the stings.”’ 

Work, play, and stories filled the 
days of Windflower, the little Iro- 
quois Indian girl, when she was 
your age. 
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Patience pointed to the Indian girl’s wet moccasins 


One Day In November 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Partence sat on a small foot- 
stool in front of the fireplace. She 
was mending. Occasionally, she 
glanced at her mother who was 
sifting ingredients into a large bowl. 
The ingredients would appear as a 
corn cake for supper. 

The glow of the fire was heart- 
warming against the rat-tat-tat of 
sleet pelting the log house and the 
wind that blew the burlap coverings 
on the make-shift windows. 

“How is the mending coming 
along, Patience?” asked Mother. 

“Very slowly,” sighed Patience. 
“But I am eight years old and I 
suppose it is time I learned. I’m 
sorry I tore my dress, Mother.” 

Mother smiled. “Of course you 


‘are. We are all careless at times. 


Do you remember what The Rev- 
erend Allen told you at church 
school?” 

Patience nodded. 

Mother went on. ‘Experience is 
the best teacher. We learn by 
making mistakes. Many of our 
successes are built upon mistakes 
and failures. We must all learn 
humility and patience in this new 
land.” 

“Is that why you named me 
Patience?” 

Mother stirred the corn-cake in- 
gredients briskly. “Patience is one 
of the virtues,” she answered sol- 
emnly. “We all agreed that we 
must give our children strong names 


«++ Charity, Hope, Humility, Faith 


“Why are we called Pilgrims)” 
interrupted Patience. 

“A Pilgrim is one who ventures 
forth into a new land. He endures 
hardship in order to build what he 
knows is right. He lives his beliefs 
and sets good examples for others 
who follow in his footsteps.” 

Patience was silent for a moment. 

“Do you think the Indians will 
follow in our footsteps?” she asked. 

“If we are kind to the Indians, 
they will understand us better and 
have faith in us. We do not wish 
to change the Indians. We just 
want them to like us and be our 
friends.” 

Patience made a firm knot in the 
thread and broke it off. 

She put away the needle, thread, 
and scissors into the sewing box, 
and hung the dress over a barrel 
stave that had been made into a 
hanger. Then she watched her 
mother pour the yellow corn-cake 
mixture into a copper pan. 

“Faith Goldsmith told me at 
school yesterday that Indians are 
treacherous,” said Patience. ‘“They 
have war dances and take people 
prisoners. I am afraid of Indians.” 

Mother smiled. “One should not 
listen to rumors,” she said. ‘“The 
Indians have never harmed one of 
us. It is best that we have trust. 
We must not look for dark clouds in 
the sky. We must be hopeful in our 
quiet way. It is true that the 
Indians have not appeared friendly, 
but neither have they showed dis- 
like. Remember that the Indians 
were here first and we came as 
total strangers to a land they feel is 
theirs.” 

“Then,” said Patience, ‘““we must 
make the first move to be friendly?” 
“That is right. This land is big 
enough for both Pilgrims and In- 
dians. If we extend the hand of 
friendship, I believe that the In- 
dians will come half way. I am sure 
that we can learn from each other 
and that each of us has something to 
offer the other.” 

The heavy burlap on the cabin 
doorway moved to one side and a 
brown face appeared for an instant, 
then disappeared. 

Patience started. “Mother! I saw 
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a face! Someone is outside the door! 
Let’s hide quickly!” 

“Hush, Patience,” 
Mother. “‘T will see.” 

She lifted the burlap to one side. 
There stood a small Indian girl 
wrapped in a doeskin shawl. Her 
black, straight hair hung in wet 
wisps around her face and _ she 
shivered with cold. The corners of 
her mouth drooped, but she did not 
cry. 

“Please come 
Mother. 

The little girl stared at Patience 
and then at the comforting fire 
blazing away and crackling with 
invitation to enter. 

“She’s scared,” thought Patience. 
“More scared than I am.” She 
beckoned with her finger for the 
little girl to enter. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Mother 
kindly. You are cold. Come to the 
fire.” 

The Indian girl padded into the 
cabin cautiously and stood before 
the fire. The doeskin wrapper fell to 
the floor. 

Patience pointed to the Indian 
girl’s moccasins but the child did not 
appear to understand. Then 
Patience took off her own shoes and 
held them in front of the blazing 
log. The Indian girl ventured a 
timid sign of understanding, knelt, 
took off the moccasins and held 
them up to dry. 

By that time, a delicious odor of 
corncake came from the copper pan. 
Mother lifted the lid to see how it 
was coming along. The Indian girl’s 
eyes followed her every movement. 

“T think she is hungry, Mother,” 
said Patience. 

“Hungry,” said the Indian girl 
pointing to her mouth. 

“She speaks English!” cried Pa- 
tience joyfully. “She understands 


whispered 


inside,” offered 


Caterpillar, local train, 
Creep along your latticed lanel 
You are always overdue 


On the route of peekaboo. 


what we are saying! You do under- 
stand, don’t you?”’ she asked. 
“Me hungry. Fire warm.” 
Mother hung the doeskin wrapper 
over the back of a rack to dry. 
Then she removed the corn cake 
from the pan, cut a piece to cool 


‘and poured a tumbler of milk. 


“You eat,” said the Indian girl to 
Patience. 

“Tt will spoil my supper, Mother,” 
objected Patience. 

“Never mind. Just this once,” 
advised Mother. 

As Mother set the table, Patience 
showed her new doll made from one 
of her father’s socks. 

The two girls sat on one bench 
at the hand made oak table, and 
the meal began. 

All at once, a ery of joy broke 
from the Indian girl’s lips. There 
in the doorway, stood a tall Indian 
man with arms folded. He walked 
forward slowly. 

“Come, Nona. We go,” he said. 

“White woman. White girl. Good 
to Nona,” said the Indian girl. 

“She was cold and hungry,” 
explained Mother. ‘We asked her 
to warm herself by our fire and eat 
our food.” 

“Indian thank you. We go.” 
Nona’s father lifted her into his 
arms and wrapped her inside his 
large blanket. 

Mother handed him the wrapper 
which was now dry. 

“Won't you stay and have food?” 
she asked. 

“No,” said the Indian. “Squaw 
worry for Nona. Indian like white 
woman. White girl. I bring you deer 
meat.” 

“We should like that,”’ said Moth- 
er. “We are your friends and friends 
should eat together. Bring your 
deer meat and we will have a 
feast.” 
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“T tell chief. We all come. When?”’ 

“Why,” hesitated Mother. She 
knew that she must give an answer 
and the answer could not wait. This 
was the chance to bring the Indians 
and the Pilgrims together. She 
would take a chance. 

“The governor in our colony has 
set aside a day of Thanksgiving 
when we will rejoice and give thanks 
to our God for food and new found 
happiness. Come then.” 

“T tell chief. He come. Braves 
come. Squaws come. Papooses come. 
When?” 

“The day after tomorrow.” 

The Indian looked puzzled. 

Mother explained. “Two suns 
away.” She held up two fingers. 

The Indian nodded. “I watch 
sun. He tell when time for feast. 

The burlap covering of the door 
was pushed aside and the Indian 
and Nona disappeared as quietly 
as they had entered. 

“Mother!” whispered Patience 
“What will the governor say? Will 
he care if all the Indians come to our 
feast of Thanksgiving?”’ 

“T think he will be delighted,” 
smiled Mother. “This is what we 
have all been waiting for. For 
many, many weeks the governor 
has sent gifts to the Indians to show 
them that we wish their friendship 
and good will.” 

“Mother,” said Patience slowly, 
“T think that God has worked things 
out just fine, don’t you?” 

“If we do our part, HE always 
will.” 

Patience took up the rag doll 
and straightened its yellow yarn 
hair.- 

“I wonder,” she said thought- 
fully, “if Father would be willing to 
give up one of his brown socks so 
that I can make an Indian doll for 
Nona?” 


When you crawl into your shed 
And children think you go to bed, 
A whole new engine you obtain 


To come out as an aeroplane. 
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Fritz, The Foolish Frog 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 
(Child Study Faculty, Lesley College, Cambridge, Mass. 


Farrz had just become a frog 
so there was much for him to learn. 
Before that, he had been a tadpole 
for a long time. Now Fritz was 
happy, because he could really jump 
just as all the other frogs could. 
Fritz lived near a small country 
pond and he practiced his jumping 
continually. He jumped in the pond 
and out again. He jumped up and 
down along the shore. When Fritz 
jumped, he bounced so high that all 
the other frogs would stop to watch 
him. They admired his newly ac- 
quired ability. Fritz enjoyed all of 
the attention he was getting and, 
naturally, he started to show off. 
He jumped and jumped so much 
that, before he knew it, his jumps 
turned into leaps. Finally, Fritz 
could leap the entire distance around 
that small country pond. 

One April evening, after many 
showers, Fritz wondered how im- 
portant he would feel in the large 
city pond. There would be so many 
more frogs there to pay attention to 
him. He thought he would go to the 
city and find out for himself, so he 
left all of his good friends at the 
small country pond. You never saw 
such leaping and jumping! Fritz 
went by himself through the woods 


and down the main road to the city. 
Along the way he found many good 
insects to eat. The showers had 
brought the worms to the surface 
and, indeed, Fritz had quite a 
banquet. He ate so much that he 
finally had to sit down under a big 
rhododendron bush to rest. While he 
sat there no one could see him, 
because his skin was just the right 
shade of green with olive markings. 
After all of that leaping, jumping, 
and eating, it felt good to rest for 
awhile. 

It was now almost midnight and 
Fritz could hear all of the many 
interesting night sounds. He could 
hear the owl and the whippoorwill in 
the trees nearby. He could hear the 
bellowing notes of other frogs in a 
far away pond. That made him feel 
a little homesick, but he was even 
more determined to see life in the 
big city pond where many other 
frogs could admire him. 

While Fritz was sitting there, he 
listened to all of these familiar night 
sounds, and, suddenly, he heard one 
that was strange. “S----S----”, it 
went. Fritz listened attentively. 
Again it went, “‘S----S----”. It seemed 
to come closer. What could it be? 
““S----S----S----””. Fritz turned around 
and, just as he did, he looked right 


into the eyes of a big black snake. 
Whew! Fritz’s throat filled up and 
his eyes bulged. He was frightened. 
Fritz knew that big snakes like to 
eat little frogs. Fritz was so scared 
that he fell right over backwards 
and rolled and rolled. When he got 
up, he took one big leap and landed 
right in a brier patch. Ouch! The 
thorns were prickly and this was 
certainly not a comfortable place for 
a frog. But Fritz didn’t worry tox 
much about that, because he was 
safe, at last, from that horrible 
snake. He kept right on jumping as 
fast as he could and, with each 
jump, a new thorn seemed to stick 
in his flesh. Jump, jump, jump went 
Fritz, even though it hurt. Finally. 
he was on the other side of the brier 
patch and, behold, straight ahead of 
him was that big city pond for 
which he was aiming. With several 
leaps, Fritz was there in no time at 
all. My, what fine company! There 
were hundreds and hundreds of city 
frogs all looking big and important. 
Fritz tried to attract their attention, 
but no one seemed to notice poor 
little Fritz. He took his big leaps. 
Then he jumped in and out of the 
pond. He jumped along the shore, 
up and down, and then around. All 
the other frogs seemed to be busy 
croaking and looking at the big city 
frogs on a rock out in the middle of 
the pond. Fritz saw them, too, and 
thought them to be important and 
wonderful. Poor Fritz! No one 
noticed him. He felt small. How 
disappointed he was! Try as he 
would to capture the scene by his 
various exhibitions, he found no one 
looking his way. Fritz decided to go 
home. He did not enjoy being such 
an unimportant frog. So hippity, 
hoppity, hop . . . hoppity, Fritz 
went home. Every inch of the way 
seemed to be a mile, tut Fritz didn’t 
care now. He was going home to 
friends. Soon he heard the familiar 
guttural song of the frogs at home. 
Around the end of the honeysuckle 
hedge he leaped for joy. The small 
country pond was good to see and all 
of his croaking, bellowing friends 
greeted Fritz with a magnificent 
chorus. Fritz was happy because he 
was important again. He jumped 
and jumped. It felt good to be 
HOME. 
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Hi-Run-Do 


The Barn Swallow 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


He WAS such a tiny bird, as 
he waited in the egg. Yet today his 
shell felt too tight. Was it time.. .? 
He could feel the egg turning. 
Mother turned it every day. 

Just now he had an egg tooth at 
the tip of his bill. He turned and he 
squirmed. And his egg tooth cut 
the shell from inside. Now he 
peeped and he cheeped. And he 
could hear his mother peeping to 
him from the nest on which she sat. 

At last — crack! — he had 
broken through the shell. He lay 
there, wet and weak. And the eyes 
in his big head were still closed. But 
his mother warmed him with her 
wing. His downy body dried. And 
he was hungry. 

His full name was Hi-run-do. 
But Run-Do was enough of a name 
for such a tiny bird. Or even Do. 
He was a Barn Swallow. And the 
clay nest was fast to the rafter 
of an old barn. 

Yesterday, when Do’s baby sister 
had cut through the shell, a mouse 
had taken her. Today the mouse 
came back. Do heard as it crept 
along the rafter. Do had poked his 
head through Mother’s wing. But 
he still couldn’t see what made that 
sound of tiny feet. 

Then he heard Mother call for 
help. **Tswee! Tswee!’’ she cried. 

Father came flying back to the 
nest. “TSWEE -- TSWEE!’’ he 
yelled, and flew at the mouse. 

The mouse ran. Do could hear 


its’ tiny feet running away. 

After that, Do was never left 
alone for a minute. Mother was 
there most of the time. But when 
she left to catch her supper, Father 
stayed on the nest. With Do and 
the new small brother that hatched 
next day. 

Do was always hungry. He would 
open his mouth wide and yell when 
he heard Father flying home. Do 
grew fast. 

The first thing he saw when he got 
his eyes open was Father bringing 
food. Father had long pointed wings 
and a forked tail. He flew swiftly 
and his broad bill was always full of 


tiny flies for the babies. Later, Do 
was to find, Father could carry as 
many as 30 flies in his mouth at 
once. 

The babies fed, Father stepped 
into the nest to keep them warm. 
And he folded his long wings over 
his back like scissors. 

As Mother flew off to catch her- 
self some flies, she looked just like 
Father. The two long feathers on 
the sides of her tail helped her steer. 
For she had to steer well to catch 
flies on the wing. 

She would just open her wide 
mouth and fly into a swarm of gnats. 
Then when her mouth was full, 
she would close it on them. 

Her back was dark like the tree 
tops. But one could see bits of white 
underneath as she flew. Would the 
time ever come when Do and his 
brother could fly like this? 

When they were almost three 
weeks old they had to learn. Do was 


The young barn swallows sat on the telephone wire 
and trilled, ‘‘Fee-ta-fee!”’ 
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so hungry that morning! But Mother 
only sat a little way from the nest 
and called him. She had her beak 
full of something good to eat, but 
she wouldn’t bring it to him. She 
just called. 


Do and his brother stood up and 
flapped their wings. Do even climbed 
to the edge of the nest. But his 
wings didn’t take him anywhere. 
At last Mother came and fed him. 
But next day she stood on the 
rafter and called again. 


Now Do felt itchy. He pulled the 
down from his wings and tail. That 
felt better. It also made room for 
real feathers to grow in. He spent 
long hours flapping his wings. And 
Mother spent long hours just out of 
reach, with her beak full of good 
things to eat. 


At last Do found himself flapping 
across to her. Why, the air just held 
one up, when wings were spread 
and flapping! It was wonderful. 


Before long the two young birds 
were following as Mother led them 
through the air — out of the barn, 
and above the meadow. The sun 
shone, the trees were all in bud. 
Dew drops sparkled on every grass 
blade. What meant more to the 
Barn Swallow family, the air was 
alive with small flies, and other 
winged insects. The swallows dived 
and darted for them. They swal- 


I may look solemn, but I’m glad 
For I’m a frog on a lily pad! 

I lead a life of which I’m fond, 
My home is in a lily pond. 


Of several things I’m very proud, 


First, my voice, which is deep and 
loud. 


In fact, I set the echoes ringing, 
Every night, with choral singing. 


Second, my very remarkable eyes: 
They bulge and quite deserve a prize 
For with their help, I have the knack 
Of seeing sideways, or in back! 


lowed, then opened their mouths 
wide again. 

Later they rested on the telephone 
wire in a row, and twittered gaily, 
**Fee-ta-fee! Fee-ta-fee!’? They 
flew miles in the sun warmed air. 
But before night they flew back to 
the nest under the roof of the old 
barn, for it was going to rain. 

The summer passed. As the young 
birds grew, they played with other 
young swallows. They raced and 
chased each other. Then they sat in 
a row on the telephone wire and 
trilled, ‘*Fee-ta-fee! Fee-ta-fee!’’ 

Mother had a new nestful of 
baby birds now. And the nights 
were getting cold. There weren’t as 
many flies, either. What was to 
come? The young birds flocked 
together. 

At last the older birds called 
them to follow. Then they all flew 
south. And each day it felt warmer. 

South along the shore they flew 
each day. And the line where land 
and water met lay like a map be- 
neath them. South to where more 
insects filled the sun warmed air. 
They were migrating. 

They flew at only about 30 miles 
an hour. And they stopped all 
along the way to rest and feed. It 
was an easy migration. They passed 
the winter happily in the southland. 


Their migration back north next 


I'm a Happy Frog 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


My tongue, in its way, is remark- 
able, too, 


It’s hinged in the middle and has 
glue 


That helps to trap a fly or gnat 


At least a foot from where I’m at! 


Fourth, my appearance is very neat 


From my glossy back to my slender 
feet. 


My moss-green suit doesn’t show 
the dirt, 


There isn’t a crease in my pearl- 
white shirt! 
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spring was swift. When they passed 
a pond, they snatched beakfuls 
without stopping. It was after they 
found themselves back in the old 
barnyard that Do and his brother 
found they had new problems. They 
would have to build their own nests. 
But Do knew a lady bird he’d like 
to build one for. They had been 
racing each other all the way 
north. ‘*Fee-ta-fee!’? he would 
call. And ‘*Fee-ta-fee!’’ she should 
answer with the sweetest trill. 

They must have mud to build the 
nest. But there was mud along the 
brook bank. There was straw, too, 
to hold the mud together. And 
there was a hole in the roof of the 
old barn, so they could get in. But 
she wouldn’t say yes, and she 
wouldn’t say no. After all, it was 
still early spring, and they had had a 
long flight. For a time they just 
played. She would perch in a tree 
and wait while he caught flies. Then 
she would open her bill and shake 
her wings like a baby bird, till he fed 
her. And then she would let him 
rub his bill fondly against hers. 

At last, though, she began helping 
as he brought beakfuls of mud to 
build with. And soon they had a 
nest shaped like a clay bowl. Some 
day a baby bird would peep and 
cheep, and she would answer. And 
the baby would have to be taught to 
fly. 


My arms are short, but my legs are 
long, 


With powerful muscles, extremely 
strong, 


So I jump through the air many 
feet, if I wish, 


Or shoot through the water as fast 
as a fish! 


I bask all day in the sleepy sun 
And spend my life in having fun; 
So you see my reasons for being glad 


That I’m a frog on a lily pad! 
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The babies ate and ate and grew and grew 


The Chickadee Family 


B. F. BISHOP 


On THE banks of the gurgling 
brook, arbutus buds were unfolding, 
and the tiny leaves of the spring 
beauties poked their way up through 
the grassy bed. Madam Bumblebee 
was carrying pollen and nectar to 
her new home in the pasture. Down 
at the woodland pond the frogs 
and toads were laying their eggs. 
The mother squirrel was carrying 
leaves to a hole in the old maple, 
where she would use them as a bed 
for her new babies. Spring was here 
again. 

In a hollow in an old birch stub, 
a new nest was being built. All day 
long a pair of chickadees flew back 
and forth carrying feathers, plant 
down, and birch bark. There they 
arranged these carefully in the cozy 
little hollow. When the nest was 
finished, Mrs. Chickadee laid six 
tiny, white, spotted eggs on the 
soft feather carpet. 

Either Mother or Father Chicka- 
dee sat on these eggs night and day, 
to keep them warm. Sometimes 
when Mother Chickadee was tak- 
ing her turn at keeping the eggs 
warm, Father Chickadee brought 
her a mouthful of insects for her 
lunch. 

One day the Nature Man peeped 


into the hollow-tree nest. At first, 
Mrs. Chickadee did not mind the 
visitor. She sat very still as tHe 
moments passed and the man con- 
tinued to gaze into the little home- 
nest. Then she must have decided 
that the intruder had gazed long 
enough. She drew in a long breath, 
and the next moment, there was a 
popping, hissing sound as _ that 
breath exploded in the man’s face. 
With a hearty laugh, the Nature 
Man turned away. 

Two weeks passed by, and then 
the little eggs began to crack. Out 


‘came six baby chickadees, one after 


another. Oh, how full the nest was 
now! But the little birds did not 
seem to mind. 

How busy Mother and Father 
Chickadee were these days. From 
orchard to meadow and woodland 
they flew, bringing caterpillars 
which they popped into the gaping 
little mouths. Then they flew away 
for more. 

Those babies ate and ate, and 
grew and grew. Before long they 
were nearly as large as their father 
and mother. The nest was crowded. 
One day, when Mother Chickadee 
flew home with a big caterpillar, 
she found all six of her children 
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sitting on the telephone wire. How 
surprised she was! But she was 
pleased, too. 

Day by day the young chickadees 
flew farther from the nest. At first 
they did not fly far at one time, but 
as their little gray wings grew 
stronger, they flew farther and 
farther. 

One morning, as the young birds 
were resting in a tree not far from 
the home nest, they noticed some 
caterpillars on the limb. These fat 
worms looked good enough to eat 
and so they ate them. This was the 
first time the babies had ever 
caught their own breakfast. And it 
had been nice not to have to wait 
for their parents to bring food. 
They began to look around for 
more caterpillars. 

Autumn drew near and many 
birds were gathering in flocks, get- 
ting ready to start for the South- 
land. Each day saw one or two flocks 
slip away. 

Jack Frost came down from the 
Northland and painted the leaves 
of the trees red and yellow. Not 
long after that they floated to the 
ground, one by one. Squirrels and 
chipmunks were scurrying here and 
there, gathering nuts to fill their 
winter storehouses. Strong autumn 
winds blew the rest of the pretty 
leaves from the trees. Then the 
rest of the migrating birds started 
for the Southland. How still the 
woods were! 

One winter day a storm was 
blowing over Farmer John’s pasture. 
Snow was drifting with the wind, 
piling in drifts here and there. 

The Nature Man was walking 
along the snow-drifted cowpath. 
He turned his back to the wind as 
the sharp snowflakes cut his face. 
“What a day!” he thought. “I'd 
better be in by the fireside!” 


Suddenly, across the pasture- 
land, came a flock of birds, drifting 
on the wind. A moment before, the 
pastureland had been soundless ex- 
cept for the whistling of the winter 
wind. Now a sweet bird-call min- 
gled with the storm. 

“‘Chick-a-dee-dee!  Chick-a-dee- 
dee!” The man stopped as a flock 
of a dozen of the little black-capped 
birds flew to a branch of the bare 
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maple near him. What fun they 
seemed to be having! 

Two or three of the little birds 
fastened their toes about a sturdy 
limb and swung themselves around 
them several times. What fun! 

From tree to tree the whole flock 
frolicked, and the sounds that came 
across the winter storm sounded 
very much like laughter. Then 
away they flew across pasture and 
meadow, straight to the feeding 
station which the farmer’s wife had 
prepared for them. 

What a supper they had! Chopped 
nuts, peanut butter sandwiches, 
suet, and doughnuts. 

“They have earned it all,” she 
said to the Nature Man as he en- 
tered the kitchen and stood watch- 
ing through the window. “They 
have cleaned the orchard of those 


worms’ eggs this summer. It’s worth 
a great deal to have apples without 
worms.” 

Another spring came and again 
the chickadees did not go north. 
They had fared well at Farmer 
John’s farm. They decided that it 
was a good place to live. 

As the days grew warm and the 
snow melted away, the chickadees 
sang their sweet spring song, 
“‘Phoe-be! Phoe-be!’” Sometimes, 
when they were very happy, they 
sang a song that sounded like the 
tinkling of tiny bells. 

How glad Farmer John was when 
he saw them building their nests in 
his hollow trees, his old fencé posts, 
and the old stumps in the pasture. 
He felt sure that as long as they 
stayed, he would have very few 
wormy apples in his orchard. 


Bobby Robin's 


Adventure 
B. F. BISHOP 


Ir WAS January. The snow lay 
in deep drifts in Farmer John’s 
meadow and pasture. The north 
wind had blown the cold air down 
from the Northland and Jack Frost 
had covered the streams and ponds 
with a thick coat of ice. 

The Robin family did not like the 
snow and cold. In September they 
had left for the warm Southland, 
where the gentle South Wind and 
golden Sunshine had kept the air 
warm and pleasant. Here the fish- 
worms, that the robins liked for 
breakfast, did not hide in the earth 
under deep snow, and the bright red 
cherries were not spoiled by the icy 
breath of Jack Frost. 

Every morning the Robin family 
flew back and forth through the 
orange groves, picking worms and 
bugs for their breakfast. Then they 
flew away to the southern swamps 
where wild berries grew in 


abundance. 

They did not sing their cheery 
songs as they did in the Northland. 
The Southland was not their home. 


They were only waiting for the day 
when Jack Frost and old North 
Wind would return to the Polar 
regions where they belonged. 

One morning the southern sky 
looked strange. Great, queer-looking 
clouds seemed to be moving from 
the South toward the Sunshine 
State. The wind began to blow. 
Great waves rolled across the ocean. 
People were frightened. Birds flew 
to the shelter of the evergreen trees 
in the thick swamps and hid far 
back among the branches. All but 
Bobby Robin. 

Bobby Robin had found a very 
nice patch of red berries. He did not 
notice the terrible clouds, nor did he 
notice that every bird but himself 
had flown away to the thicker 
swamps. He knew nothing of Florida 
hurricanes nor of what they might 
do to a little red-breasted bird. 

Suddenly the wind began to blow 
very hard. Bobby looked up from 
his berry-picking. Where was every- 
body? The young robin began to be 
frightened. He flew up into the air. 
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Then it was that the great hurricane 
caught him and carried him on and 
on toward the Northland. The wind 
was so strong that Bobby did not 
need to flap his wings. He just sailed 
with the wind over all the treetops, 
over all the houses, over all the 
towns, over all the cities. On and on 
the terrible hurricane carried him 
until at last he was away up north 
in the old orchard where he had 
lived during those happy spring 
days when he had come out of that 
beautiful blue shell and then after- 
wards had learned to fly around 
among the apple blossoms. The old 
hurricane seemed tired out now, so 
it stopped blowing and Bobby 
settled down on a limb, glad to rest. 

But what was this on the limbs of 
the old apple trees? Surely this 
white, fluffy stuff which covered 
every branch, was no apple blossom. 
Bobby had never seen snow before, 
and he did not know what it was. 
He had never felt the cold air of the 
northern winter, and he did not like 
it. 

After the hurricane had ceased its 
savage blowing, the sun had come 
out from under the clouds, and had 
sent its warm rays to the cold, snowy 
branches and fields. From a swamp 
not far away, an old robin flew to 
the apple-tree limb on which Bobby 
was resting. 

“Why, Bobby Robin!” exclaimed 
the old bird. “‘Where did you come 
from? I thought you were in Flori- 
da.” 

“So I was,” said Bobby. “‘So I was 
until the hurricane blew me up 
here.”” And then Bobby Robin told 
the old bird all about his terrible 
ride on the wings of the storm. 

‘Are you staying in the North this 
winter?”’ asked Bobby. 

“Yes, I am, Bobby,” replied the 
other bird. “A few robins do stay 
here, you know. I thought I would 
try it this year. But I don’t like it, 
Bobby. I don’t like it.” 

“I don’t like it either,” said 
Bobby. “I am going to start for the 
Southland at once. You had better 
come with me.” 

The old robin gazed thoughtfully 
for a moment. Then she said, “I 
believe I will, Bobby. I believe I 
will.” 


The old robin then showed Bobby 
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"lease send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharpener,” 


where Farmer John’s wife put out 
food for any bird who cared to come 
and get it. They ate a good meal. 
although it was not the kind of food 
they would have liked. 

At another feeding station near 
by, there were several other birds 
eating seeds. They were strangers to 
Bobby. He had never seen such 
birds before. 

Finally he said to the old bird,” 
“‘What birds are those?” 

“Some are Pine Siskins and some 
are Redpolls who come down from 
the North to spend the winter here. 
The rest are goldfinches. Perhaps 
you have never seen Mr Goldfinch 
in his winter coat.” 

“Oh, that is the reason I did not 
recognize him,” said Bobby. “They 
all seem so happy. Do they enjoy 
this weather?” 

“I suppose so,” replied the old 
robin. “If they didn’t they wouldn’t 
stay here. They could fly south as 
well as you or I.” 

“Well, let’s start,” said Bobby. 
“T don’t like it here in winter.” 

“Neither do said the old robin. 

And with that, they both flew 
toward the Southland. 

On and on and on they flew until 
finally they came to a state where 
the air was warmer, where the snow 
was not so deep, and where the 
branches of the trees were not 
covered with snow and ice. 


across fields and 
meadows now, where only a few 


On and on, 


inches of snow covered the grass. 

Miles and more miles they flew 
until finally they came to the land 
of sunshine and flowers — the land 
of orange groves and grapefruit 
trees. Oh, how good it seemed to get 
out of the land of ice and snow. 

They flew to a swamp near by 
and found a good breakfast of wild 
berries. 

Bobby decided right then and 
there, that he would watch out for 
the next hurricane that came rush- 
ing across the Sunshine State. He 
would be the first to hide in the 
thick branches of the evergreens, 
where the wind could not bear him 
away again. 
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Books in Review 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


JONATHAN, by Sally Scott; ilus- 
trated by Beth Krush ( Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.) Price $2.00 

Sally Scott and Beth Krush have 
indeed made this a most attractive, 
artistic, and enticing book for the 
child who is beginning to read. It 
is brimful of chuckles and fun. In 
fact, we would call it a hilarious 
story for children. The author has 
made Jonathan, even if but a 
cat, a real character with strong 
likes and dislikes which quite often 
get him into trouble. He is head- 
strong at times and makes it clear 
to the family that he can handle 
even the big old collie dog. 

But Baby Peggy is a surprise! 
She is quite different from the tiny, 
crying babies that Jonathan has 
known before. Indeed, she is! 

Beth Krush has caught all the 
rollicking humor of the situations 
and characters in her delightful 
illustrations. This is another choice, 
fun-loving story to add to Mrs. 
Scott’s already distinguished list. 


PETER’S LONG WALK, by Lee 
Kingman: illustrated by Barbara 

Cooney (Doubleday). Price $2.50. 
A picture book of great charm 


for small children who are just 
beginning to read. It is the story of 
a small boy, called Peter, who 
lived in the country. To be sure, 
he had his cat, dog, sheep, and 
ducks. But he so wanted a play- 
mate! He waited and waited for his 
fifth birthday to come. Then he 
would go to the children in the 
village and there he would find lots 
of playmates. When Peter’s birth- 
day came (he was just five years 
old) he started out all alone for 
he had a plan of his own. What 
was it? Where did he go? Take the 
long trail with Peter in this book. 
You will enjoy each turn of the 
road and each friend you meet. 

Lee Kingman wrote the story for 
you and famous Barbara Cooney 
drew the lovely pictures for you. 
This is a truly captivating picture 
—story book by a very talented 
book team. 


GROWING DAY BY DAY — 
Health, Happiness, Success Series, 
by Leslie W. Irwin, Ph.D. — Waid 
W. Tuttle, Ph.D. — Caroline De 
Kelver, B.S. Illustrated by Gladys 
Turley Mitchell, (Lyons & Carna- 
han). Price $1.28. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES, Library Service Division 


Please send me information and price list on: 
[] PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY (Transparent protective coating) 
(] BIND-ART Liquid Plastic ADHESIVE 


Please send catalog of all your 


Name 


painting, 


Name 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your instructive four-page. four-color folder on finger 
“Adventures in Color.” 


eee 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Milton Bradley Company offers a wonderful full color instructive folder 
entitled “Modeling with Clay.” 
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Here is another real and charming 
Health and Safety book for the 
primary child. Every chapter is 
about things and happenings that 
are close to the child’s heart. All 
the health duties of children, like 
taking a bath, brushing the teeth, 
washing the hands, taking good care 
of the towels in the bathroom, 
taking proper time to eat, all these 
duties and many more are made 
attractive to children through a 
thousand and one devices. The bath 
is thrilling “when I play I am a 
rabbit.” Taking time to eat is 
interesting, too, when the child 
watches and learns from the rabbit. 

Every page of this little book is 

very instructive. Activity and prob- 
lem-seeking devices make the Health 
and Safety of the child very real, 
indeed. We do not wonder that this 
little book is included in the Health, 
Happiness, Success series. It is 
rightly named. 
PET OF THE MET -- By Lydia 
and Don Freeman; illustrated by the 
authors; (The Viking Press.) Price 
$2.50. 

This is the story of a gay mouse’s- 
eye view of the goings-on in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The 


music-loving Petrinis, an affection- 
ate family of white mice, lived in a 
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harp case, and Maestro Petrini 
had a ‘ob as special page turner 
for the Opera’s prompter. Needless 
to say, the Petrinis had trouble with 
a music-hating cat, named Mephis- 
to, until one day at a_ special 
children’s matinee the magic music 
of The Magic Flute brought about a 
truly operatic crisis. 

Lydia and Don Freeman are a 
brilliant and attractive young hus- 
band-wife team. Mr. Freeman has 
always been fascinated by the opera 
and has frequently sketched back- 
stage at the Metropolitan just for 
his own pleasure. For a time he 
made special drawings for the Music 
and Theater Sections of the New 
York Times. He made friends with 
the prompter, learned how busy 
and important he was, and also 
heard stage hands talking about a 
“stage cat’”’ who, according to legend 
had once “stopped the show.” 

These things simmered away in 
the back of his mind. In the mean- 
time, Lydia had been making draw- 
ings of a white rat. Then one stormy 
winter in Connecticut, when their 
electricity was cut off, and they 
were huddled around their fire 
trying to keep warm, they made 
up a story to entertain their young 
son. The rat became a mouse, the 
name Petrini made them laugh 
until they cried, and finally the cat 
was added. After many months 
and much retelling and reworking. 
the story was ready for the color 
drawings to be made. To quote from 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


the book, “even a human being 
feels so tiny in the big Metropolitan 
that a mouse’s-eye view of the 
opera is much the same as a child’s.” 
We highly recommend this most 
fascinating and entertaining book 
to boys and girls everywhere. 


TAM MORGAN, THE LIVELI- 
EST GIRL IN SALEM — By 
Ruth Langland; illustrated by Peter 
Spier; (Doubleday). Price $2.50. 
This is an appealing story of a 
girl whom, because of her quick 
temper and tomboyish ways, they 
called “the liveliest girl in Salem.” 
Perhaps, her red hair had something 
to do with it, too. Any way, she was 
perfectly at home and happy on the 
wharves and in her father’s ship 
yards. Tam found it difficult to 
take her dead mother’s place in the 
home. She adored her father and 
her intentions were good but “that 
Morgan girl’ was a source of worry 
to everyone in town — except Jeff 
Carter who was her best friend. 
When Tam’s father built the new 
brig for Captain Cromwell, she was 
fascinated by the adventure and 
dreamed of christening the brig. 
But just then Felicity, the Captain’s 
daughter, comes into the story — a 
dainty, sweet, lovely girl, who not 
only was to christen the brig but to 
receive admiring eyes from Jeff, 
as well. Then, too, Tam has to 
receive a new stepmother as well. 
She has a hard time of it and ex- 
periences many an escapade like 


riding an elephant in the villag 
square, the exciting visit of Genera 
George Washington, Felicity’s acci 
dent. But in the end Tam find: 
herself and lives happily ever after 

Besides being a very thrilling 
story of the adventures of Tam 
Morgan, the book depicts life ir 
Salem in the 1790’s -- heyday of th: 
famous ship builders. It will in 
trigue all boys and girls who lik: 
fun with their history. 

The very talented Dutch artist 
Peter Spice went to Salem for 
background and material as is seen 
in the lovely, natural, and most 
fascinating black and white illus 
trations. 


ALL TOGETHER, A 
TREASURY OF VERSE — By 
Dorothy Aldis (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
including the publications of Minton. 
Balch and Co.), $3.00. 

The 144 poems published in this 
single volume are the best of Dor 
othy Aldis, most of them drawn 
from the famous “Everything and 
Anything, Here, There and Every- 
where. Hop Skip and Jump, and 
Before Things Happen.” There are 
also ten new poems never published 
before in book form. The poems of 
Dorothy Aldis have been used by 
Kindergarten Teachers in their 
classes for the last 25 years. Over the | 
years critics and librarians have 
taken special delight in her work. 
and many a child has delighted in 
reciting her poems by heart. 


Barnyard Town Alarm Clock 
SHEILA STINSON 


Red rooster crows in Barnyard town 

To get the folks to wake; 

He crows out clear and loud and 
long, 

As dawn begins to break. 


Then such a noise you never heard, 
Old Sam the mule is first, 


He yawns so loud he shakes the barn, 
You’d think his throat would burst. 


Next, grandma Goose lifts up her 
blinds 

And peeks out on the town; 

She looks like mother Hubbard in 

Her white night cap and gown. 


Red hen and chicken Little and 
Her other babies, too 

Excited, hurry down the lane 
Hoping to find a few 


Bugs and worms for breakfast; 
Dog Tray and Nancy Mouse 
Stop to bid the time of day 

In front of Nancy’s house. 


Auntie Duck and Billy Whiskers, 
White cow and Pinkie Hare, 
Grandpa Turtle and red Turkey 
And all the folks are there. 


Red Rooster’s their alarm clock, sure, 


The Barnyard folks all say, 
And if he didn’t wake them 
They’d probably sleep all day! 
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The Clearing 


Ground 
(From Page 3) 


10. Jokes and funny 
11. Stories to dramatize 
12. Our neighbors of other lands 


incidents 


Question: I have several 
children who are always 
ahead of the others in read- 
ing. If I expect them to wait 
for the slower readers, they 
become listless and uninter- 
ested. What can I do to 
keep them interested? 
Answer: Would suggest that 
you keep the accelerated children 
in a group by themselves where 
not only their specific reading skills, 
habits, and abilities will be devel- 
oped but their curriculum will be 
widened as well. The children of 
this group are capable of better, 
wider, more difficult, more varied 
reading and of more independent 
work. They need thoughtful stimu- 


to us for free sample packet. 


lation. They can manage difficult 
material accompanied by carefully 
worked out assignments, like: 

1. A story supplemented by 
thought questions. 

2. Directions calling for very ac- 
curate details. 

3. Comprehensive tests of all sorts 
— completion, false-true, multiple- 
choice, etc. 

These children should be expected 
to read under time pressure to find 
definite concrete facts or answers to 
questions. They should be able to 
prepare selections to read orally to 
the rest of the group. In their 
library reading circles, they should 
be expected to read and to report 
on more books than the other chil- 
dren. They could be kept interested 
too, perhaps, by taking charge of 
the class notices, or the Bulletin 
board or by being a leader of a 
small group or by becoming presi- 
dent of the Story, Book, or Current 
Events Club, where they not only 
help the children in the selection of 
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Teachers of Primary Grades should write 


their material, but in the preparing 
of it to be read to the group. Per- 
haps, these children could also find 
information to answer the more 
difficult problems in Social Studies. 
Or they could catalogue the various 
books in their reading shelves under 
various interests — Animal Stories 
— Adventure Stories Hallowe’en 
Stories — Dog Stories — Fairy 
Stories, etc. 
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Busy Work Can Be Meaningful 
(From Page 7) 
of busy work. 

A teacher does not have to be an 
artist to have children participate 
in thinking and activities which 
are creative. A few suggestions, and 
questions based on material in 
which the children are interested — 
outside activities or recent school 
work — requires no more time than 
the directions necessary to have 
children “‘fill-in’ an adult con- 
ceived and executed drawing. 

Children have spontaneous and 
creative ideas. Our job is to give 
these ideas some direction in terms 
of our general and specific objec- 
tives. 

The accompanying illustrations 
are an example of a meaningful 
yet creative lesson which was car- 
ried on by a teacher in a first grade. 
It took very little time to prepare 
and yet it supplemented their study 
of the farm. Although, their are 
specific directions given, their is a 
wide lattitude for the individuals 
own creative ideas on his own level. 
After some discussion concerning a 
story about Grandfather’s farm the 


following directions were written on 
the board: 

““Make something big. 

- Make Grandfather’s farm. 
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Make Spot (dog) run after the 
hen. 

Make some cows. 

Make something you like.” 


Provide the materials — paper, 
chalk, crayons, paint, clay, wire, 
paste, string, cloth, etc. — and a 


few challenging ideas and _ state- 
ments (often drawn out of the 
children) and they will be “busy”, 
their interest span will be longer, 
and they will achieve more in terms 
of total development than any 
ditto or mimeograph sheet will ever 
accomplish. 


Creating Competition 
in Arithmetic’ 
(From Page 10) 
to be planned and worked out over a 
given period of time. 

4. Give each child a small note 
book to keep important arithmetic 
marks recorded during the year. 
To follow this through, the best 
method is to make hectograph sets 
of papers with the date on them. 
They can be used three or more 
times during the year to note 
progress. For instance, one paper 
might be listed: 

Accuracy Test, No. 1, Date, 

Nov. 1 

The child writes this listing on a 
page and puts in his mark or 
achievement rating. The page is 


Good Pictures Are in Themselves An Education 
From an early age children should be given ever opperemnit 
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TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 
ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 


Service 


used only for Accuracy Test 1, 
whenever he reviews and tabulates 
his record. 

Another could be headed: Addi- 
tion Test, No. 1 or 2, ete., and a 
page reserved for this test. Children 
are greatly interested in watching 
their own progress in their individual! 
record books. If an exceptionally 
good record is made, they may be 
given permission to take the record 
books home for inspection on certain 
dates. This is an added incentive 
and a goal to be worked up to. 
Even the laggards in the subject 
usually get the spirit of the project 
eventually and surprise even them- 
selves with the progress they make. 


Art and the Farm 
(From Page 13) 


at the first of the year and dictated 
them to the teacher. By the latter 
part of the year they wrote their 
own in manuscript, but, of course, 
they were short, only a sentence or 
two. 

Georgia wrote: ‘Grandfather 
milks the cows. The children watch 
him.” 

Dolores wrote, “I am a red pig. 
I say oink oink. I eat corn.” 

And Gregory contributed this: 
“Pigs give us meat to eat. I like 
bacon.” 

Walter’s story is a “give” story 
too: “Chickens give us eggs. I ate 
one for breakfast.” 

Billy says, in referring to the 
farm that was built on the floor; “I 
brought the box to make the 
house.” 

From the above stories we see 
that any simple sentence, or two or 
three, makes a story for a first grade 
child. In the second grade the 
stories are longer but are of the 
same type but in the third grade 
the children are taught that a good 
story is one in which some one wants 
something and has some difficulty 


but finds his way out. This bit of 
teaching prevents the children from 
writing the kind of stories that go 
on and on without a good ending — 
as for instance this article seems to 
illustrate. 
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That's what your friends will receive when you give them a subscription to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
this Christmas. Ten times a year, this token of your friendship will make its appearance. 


And not only that, your friends will thank you many times for this fine educational journal that 
will make their job as Teachers easier. 


We don't have to tell you what a wonderful source of ideas and inspiration AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
is—As a subscriber you already know. 
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